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CLIPPER SHIP STAFFORDSHIRE. 


VERY fine picture 
of this beautiful 
craft is presented 
us by our artist. 
She belongs to 
Train & Co.’s pop- 
ular line of Liver- 
pool packets, and 
is the largest, and 
designed to sail 
the fastest, of all 
Atlantic sailing 
vessels. She has 
three decks, and 

— is 228 feet long on 
the keel, and 440 feet over all, from the chock 
erer the bowsprit, to the taffrail; has 41 feet 


extreme breadth of beam, 39 feet width at 
planksheer, 29 foet depth from the upper deck, 


20 inches dead rise at half floor, 8 feet sheer, 1 
foot rounding of sides, and registers about 1900 
tons. She was originally designed to have only 
two decks, with a poop and top-gallant forecas- 
tle; but,’ in building, a third deck was made. 


“She has the apparent bulwarks and monkey-rail 
of a two-deck ship, and above these the bulwarks 
and monkcy-rail of the upper deck, about 4 1-2 
feet high. Every line and moulding, from the 
planking of her sides, to her monkey-rail, swell 
and taper with an ease and beauty that strikes 
the most inexperienced eye. Her water lines 
are slightly concave, and her ends sharp. Her 
head is gilded with fleurs de lis, around the 
hawse-hole, and has an angelic witch upon the 
wing, in white vestments, fora figure-head. Her 
stern is boldly elliptical, being formed from the 
line of the plank-sheer, and has every division 


of the sid: defined upon it. A beantifal arch of 


gilded carved: work spans its lower division, and 


contains a manufacturing scene of Staffordshire, | 
and opposite, a representation of Train & Co.’s 
store, on the end of Lewis’s wharf, Boston, with 
a lion’s head on each side, and other devices 
below. Her name and port of hail, follows the 
sweep of the arch, and are inside of it. Outside, 
she is painted black, from the water to the rail ; 
and inside, white. Her deck is more spacious 
than that of any other packet ship in the trade, | 
and is flush fore and aft. Nothing in her outtit, 
deemed necessary to render her a perfect ship, 
has been omitted; and we only regret that we 
have not room for a more minute and detailed 
description of so fine a vessel. As Messrs. Train 
& Co., her owners, are about having a line of 
propellers built, it is probable that. she will be 
the last sailing ship of their Liverpool line. 
“She is certainly the most splendid of all,” 
says the excellent and critical marine reporter 


of the Atlas, “and we have no doubt will prove 
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herself in speed, what she unquestionably is in 


beanty and strength,—the queen. clipper. packet 
of the Atlantic.” - 


A LITTLE FABLE. 
The sword of, the warrior was taken down ae 


brighten ; it had not been,long out of use. 

rust was rubbed oi, bat there were spots that 
would not go—they were of blood. The pen 
took advantage of de first breath of air to move 


| a little further off. 


“Thoa art right,” said the sword, “I am a 
bad neighbor.” 

“I fear thee not,’ #eplied the pen; “ I am 
more powerful than thou art, but love not thy 
society.” 

“T exterminate,” said the sword. 

“And I perpetuate,” answered the pen; 
“where are thy victories, if I record them not? 


Even were thou shalt one day be—in the lake. 


of Oblivion. 
“ Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 
The pen is mightier than the sor.” 
Exchange paper, 
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PLOLOR IAG DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


AW ORIGINAL VENETIAN ROMANCE. 


/ EXPRESSLY FOR GLEASON’S DRAWING ROOM COMPANION.] 


CO ©O 
MYSTERY OF VENICE.0 


ROMANCE OF VENICE AND THE ADRIATICS 


CH"BY GEO. CANNING HILL... 
SEO 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 


||HEN the youthful 
} stranger spoke : 

“ Brave followers 
of the dead Rodol- 
pho, I come to you 
from Venice. I 
have heard much of 
your gallant leader, 
and my heart smote 
me sorely when I 

‘g learned that he had 
e been doomed to 
47 death. Iknew that 
Oe 4: he was no of 
only @n enemy of her enemies! I 
knew that he had often befriended the helpless, 
and defended the oppressed. Of many of his 
gallant and generous acts I myself have heard. 
Ineed no other means by which to judge his 
character. I have left Venice, to offer myself 
as leader to the brave men of Rodolpho. I have 
assumed his name already. I have sworn, sa- 
credly sworn, to be revenged on Venice for his 
wrongs. Full well I know that I have no ex- 
perience in leadership, and that no deeds of mine 
are yet known; but, still, revenge burns bale- 
fully within my troubled breast, and I have 
years of experience in the spirit that guides me. 
I feel myself a leader already.” 

Cheer after cheer rent the silence of the_cav- 
ern after this speech, and, at length, the oldest 
and most forward of their number stepped forth 
from the rest, and said : 

“Comrades, ye have heard the words that 
have fallen from the lips of the brave and gen- 
erous stranger. Are you yet ‘true to Rodolpho ?” 


We are—we are!” all-shouted, in reply. 

“Will ye have this stranger for your leader, 
then ?” 

“We will,” responded they, with equal en- 
thusiasm. 

“And shall he still bear the honored name of 
Rodolpho ?” he demanded. 

“ Rodolpho forever!” answered every mouth 
in the cave. 

“ Then so it is,” said the speaker. 
made your own free choice.” 

Then turning to the new Rodolpho, he said: 

“ Welcome to our cave, Rodolpho. Welcome 
to the leadership of our band. Welcome, thrice 
welcome, to the scenes of thy brave predecessor.” 


“You have 


“T accept,” said the stranger, “the favor ye 
have thus freely shown me, with profound grati- 
tude. As I have ever known Rodolpho but to 
admire him,'so shall it be my highest ambition 
to make myself worthy of his name.” 


Then they all passed around the cavern, and 
shook the hand of their new leader heartily. He 
returned it with joy, though a tear stood glisten- 
ing in his deep blue eye, as he did so. This 
fraternal ceremony over, they all filled up their 
goblets with wine, and pledged their new leader 
to the bottom. ‘Then followed the conversation, 
the jest, and the laughter; and after that came 
the song—the same song they had sung on the 
occasion of the induction of their previous leader 
into office. 

These were the words: 


“ Fill high! 60 high! our comrades brave! 
Fill to your goblet’s brim! 
e drink, we drink the joyful draught 
In honor now of him ! 


To gleaming eye and sinewy arm, 
To person light and strong, 
To noble heart and open hand, 
We raise our merry song! 
Drink deep! drink deep! to dark dregs drain! 
In token of the vow, 
We take upon our hearts henceforth, 
For aye and ever now! 


Not sheeny shield, nor shining spear, 
Not turrets high, nor towers, 

Shall pale the cheeks, or loose the lips 
Of such stout hearts as ours! 


Toss off! toss off the beaded wine 
Within the goblet deep! 

And let it give our hearts new strength, 
And rouse us from our sleep! 


Our leader hath a heart of steel, 

To brave the outlaw’s doom, 
And we will ever follow him 

Through shifting gleam and gloom! 
Fill high! fill high, our comrades brave! 

Fill to your goblet’s brim! 

We drink, we drink the joyful draught 

In honor now of him !”” 

The echoes of the song were repeated many a 
time in the arches, and angles, and dark recesses 
of that brilliant cave; and it was a long: time 
ere order and comparative silence was again re- 
stored. 

Let us now return to Venice, kind reader. 

When it was ascertained by the doge that 
Adrienne was nowhere to be found within the 
palace, there ensued great confusion throughout 
the Council. Messengers were at once de- 
spatched in every direction to learn something of 
the missing maiden ; but all in a short time re- 
turned, bringing only the intelligence that there 
was no trace of her anywhere. 

At length, however, a youthful page, belong- 
ing to the palace, came running in, in great 
haste, saying that a little packet had been found 
upon her table, directed to the doge, in her own 
hand. He produced it as he spoke. The doge 
grasped it with trembling hands, fearing that the 
contents might prove the very worst that could 
be imagined. He hastily broke the seal, and 
read: 

“My BELOVED FaTHER: 

You know not the wretchedness of my 
heart at this moment. That I have long loved 
the outlaw, Rodolpho, I need not attempt to con- 
ceal from you. That I have been loved by him 
in return, 1am fully assured. It is this that 
gives the sting to my present grief—this that 
now determines me. Rodolpho is doomed to 
die at the hands of the bloody headsman. Ican 
never be happy again. I could never light up 
your halls with joy and mirth. I shall ever be 
sad, wherever I may be. I shall never again 
enter a convent; my experience there you are 
familiar with. The world around me can never 
make me happy—make me myself again. What, 
then, shall 1 do? 4 

“I have determined what to do. Fly. You 
ask me whither I know not—I care not, so 1 
but clear myself of the awful memories: that 
hang about the ducal palace, and the office’ of 
the doge ; so I do but outstrip the speed of the 
very winds, that would bear to my ears the 
whispers of the death of my loved one—of him 
who was condemned to death by thee! Let me 
go to the most distant ends of the earth—any- 
where—so Ibe but quit of the re- 
flections that prey upon my heart here! 

“J will drown my misery in excitement. “I 
will join in the hunt, the chase, the rover’s life, 
and be in at a true and wretched rover's death, 


I will never more suffer my thoughts to conquer 
me. I will bid them down, and they shall be 
obedient. I will drown all. cares, all heart- 
wearying reflections, in the wildest actions. They 
shall no longer prey upon me. 


“Look not forme more. Make no search; it 
will all be idle. When this seal shall be broken, 
I shall already be far beyond Venice and the 
power of the doge. Farewell. I live only in 
the memory of Rodolpho. Farewell!” 


As the doge finished reading this strange and 
frenziedly written Cocument, he looked fiercely 
at his council, and « xclaime 1: 
“ She has fled !” 
“Filed!” repeated three or four of them at 
nce. 
“Yes; I will read.” And then he began and 
read through the entire letter aloud. 
Rodolpho appeared more excited than all the 
rest. He spoke out at once, without hesitation : 
“Father, I must find Adrienne again !” 


° 


The words, few though they were, were spoken 
with such a wildness of expression, and such a 
depth and huskiness of voice, that they were 
known to convey their full and important mean- 
ing. 

“ But why find her now?” inquired the doge; 
‘*she is not my daughter.” 

“ No, father,” answered he, “ but nobly worthy 
of it, nevertheless. Never sprang nobler fruit 
from any stock; never flowed nobler blood in 
any veins!” 

“But the Council have not pardoned thee 
yet,” again suggested the doge. 

“Nor do I think they will, father,” he an- 
swered ; “ mayhap it may give them pleasure to 
behead the son of the doge, and the only heir to 
his honors!” 

“Take him from the room,” commanded the 
doge to a couple of attendants ‘“Confine this 
woman, likewise, in another room. Have both 
ready at a moment’s call.” 

The attendants immediately removed them 
from the chamber. 

For long hours were the doge and council in 
secret session. This was a case to which no 
similar one had ever presented itself in the an- 
nals of the State. 


Rodolpho paced mournfully and slowly up and 
down his apartment, while their consultation 
was going on, his heart conflicting in turn with 
doubt, fear and hope. He was in a paroxysm 
of perplexity. His soul was tormented, first 
with fear, and then with doubt; and then hope 
glimmered faintly over its disturbed surface, but 
revealed no sight but that of wrecks already 
nearly complete. 


He was at length interrupted in the midst of 
his gloomy reverie, by the attendant announcing 
that his presence was required in the council 
chamber again. 

“Then they have determined my fate ?” said 
he, inquiringly. 

The attendant made no reply, but at once 
eétiducted him into the chamber. As soon as 
he was in the presence of the council again, the 
doge spoke : 

* Rodolpho, the Council have determined that 
your life can be spared on but one condition.” 

“And what is that, father?” he asked. 

“In their name, and as doge of Venice, I de- 
clare it. It is, that you deliver up your entire 
band at once to the State.” 

“That I should tell where is their hiding- 
place ” 

“Toa? 

“Upon my life! I hesitate.” 

“ Why do you hesitate, son ?” 

“ Because it were a pity that such brave men 
should be all condemned to death, that only my 
life may be saved.” 

“Then you value theirs more highly than 
your own ?” 

“Why should Inot? They have ever been 
all loyalty—all devotion tome. Why should I 
not 

“ Rodolpho,” calmly said the doge, “let me 
counsel you in this matter.” 

“It is true that I may need my father’s coun- 
sel ; but, yet, I know what you would say.” 

“ What?” 

“ You would advise me to think on my father’s 
name; to think on the name and fair fame of 
Venice.” 

“I would, Rodolpho.” 

“ Ha, then I have guessed rightly. But what 
is my life worth’ against that of so many brave 
men? Nothing, absolutely nothing.” 

“But they plot against the doge—against 
your own father !” 


“Let me but appear amongst them, and I 
warrant they will no longer.” 

“ Yet should their lives be forfeit; they have 
earned death a thousand times.” 

“And so have I, according to your code” 

Bat you are sow the “ee son, while they 
are robbers.” 

Rodolpho hung down his head a moment, 
during which he appeared lost in deep thought. 
Then quickly looking up again 10 the doge, he 
asked : 

“Can I have a moment’s interview with old 
Nancie—she who preserved my neck from the 
axe ?” 

“ Bring in thé woman,” ordered the doge. 

“No,” quickly cried out Rodolpho; “no, I 
would see her a moment alone.” . 

With some hesitancy, a privilege so uncom- 
mon was granted him, and he retired in charge 
of an attendant. In a short time afterwards he 
returned again, and signified to the doge that he 
was willing to accept the proposition made him. 

“ Say on, then,” replied thedoge. “ Where is 
the mysterious band of outlaws you have so long 
commanded ¢” 

“ They will be found on the Italian shore, be- 
yond the blue waters that encircle our harbor. 
They live in a cavern, at the base of the proud 
cliff that overlooks the sea for long miles. ‘The 
name of the cliff is St. Asaph, and it has long 
been consecrated to him. It isa name they 
have themselves given it.” 

“How can the cavern be found?” asked the 
doge. 

“I will go myself and lead the way,” he an- 
swered. 

“No; that is not our pleasure. Venice will 
send there an armed force, that will take every 
one of them captive.” 

“ The door is formed by a wooden trap, insert- 
ed ingeniously within the rock. It is well cal- 
culated to deceive one by its resemblance to the 
stone. But it may be known by this: Before 
the door stands a tall tree, trimmed to its very 
crest of its tall branches. All the other trees 
are as they first came from nature’s bosom.” 

“ Which is the better time to take them ?” 

“By day. If your army goes by night, they 
will entrap them into the cavern, and there de- 
stroy them. But if by day, they may be found 
outside, where they will probably make valiant 
fight, as would their leader, if he were but 
there !” 

“Remove the prisoner!” commanded the 
doge. 

“ Then am I deceived—ensnared? Am Istill 
a prisoner ?” 

“ Until the result of this expedition is known. 
Then, art thou free as ever. Farewell, till an- 
other time.” 

Attendants removed Rodolpho from the room, 
and the doge and council were left in session. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE PLAIN BEFORE THE CAVE. 


Tue beautiful plain before and about the cave 
of the lawless brigands was a scene of charming 
beauty. The weather was unexceptionable. It 
was a balmy air, that regaled the senses and ex- 
hilirated the spirits. Not even the lightest 
fleece from a cloud floated over the crystal bosom 
of the empyrean. There was a holy hush in the 
air, that commanded silence more loudly than 
could words. 

Upon the smooth and velvety carpet of the 
plain was a wild sight of horses and men, some 
carelessly accoutred, and others equipped in all 
the regalia of their rank and position. Gaily- 
colored garments flaunted and flared in the clear 
sunshine. Plumes nodded slowly with the mo- 
tions of those who wore them. Embroideries 
exhibited themselves to the highest advantage. 
Scarfs and sashes fluttered with the lightest 
breezes from the water. Jewelry glittered and 
shone as jewelry could glitter and shine nowhere 
else in the world. 


Some were engaged in fastening upon them- 
selves the various articles of their equipment. 
Others were rolling and tossing carelessly upon 
the sward, chatting idly, and joining in merry 
laughter. There were groups eagerly discussing 
the object Rodolpho had in thus boldly rushing 
upon death. There were other groups, plotting 
some new encounter with some party, and wish- 
ing that they might soon be blessed with a rich 
haul of booty. 

It was, taken altogether—the charming land- 
scape, the balmy air, the fresh, soft sward, the 
glistening —_ the dancing plumes, the noble, 
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neighing steeds, and the determined and fero- 
cious-looking men—a scene of the wildest and 
most fascinating beauty. 

Rodolpho, the new young leader, was sitting 
lazily upon the ground, in conversation with 
Roderigo and Vivolus, His countenance was 
not expressively gloomy, or sad, yet it was con- 
stantly swept by a passing cloud of sorrow— 
some shadow. 

“And how thinkest thou, Roderigo,” he asked, 
“that Venice may best be punished for their 
cruel murder of your old leader, whose name I 
unworthily bear?” 

“ There is a time yet coming,” answered Ro- 
derigo, portentously. 

“Yes; and it will come soon, too;” added 
Vivolus. 

“To what dost thou refer?” asked Rodolpho. 
“T am ignorant.” 

“TI refer to the time when the doge shall 
again wed the sea; it is an annual festival. 
Then will be our time.” 

“ Right, answered Rodolpho; “we might lay 
a train for them then, should nothing happen be- 
forehand.” 

“And we should be very likely to make our 
vengeance felt, too, at such a time as that,” said 
Vivolus. 

“T would not so much seek to harm the doge,” 
said Rodolrho, “ as to—” 

“The doge does but speak for Venice,” an- 
swered Vivolus. “Touch him, and Venice feels 
the shock.” 

“That's it! that’s it!” said Roderigo, ex- 
citedly. 

Just at that moment, Fedore, the young page, 
came running over the brow of the acclivity be- 
yond, and sped straight towards Rodolpho. 

“Master Rodolpho !” exclaimed he, “ I would 
see theea moment! Quick!” 

Rodolpho hastily rose from his seat on the 
ground, and went with Fedore into the cavern. 
There they remained for some time. 

Presently they both came out, and Rodolpho 
shouted to his comrades: 

“ Hasten, comrades! The armies of Venice 
will soon be upon us! I have just heard of their 
approach. Rodolpho, your former leader, is not 
yet dead. His life has been temporarily spared, 
by consenting to disclose the place where his 
followers are. He has rightfully done so, but 
first sent us word that we must be on our guard. 
He has secretly warned us against the fate that 
might have overtaken us. He sends great joy 
to us all.” 

There was a great confusion among all the 
brigands after this announcement, such as that 
place had never known before. 

“Arm yourselves at once for the worst !” loudly 
ordered Rodolpho ; “ we have no time to lose.” 


The excitement greatly increased, as the men 
went about their necessary preparations for a 
successful defence. All was hurry, excitement, 
and confusion. Men ran one way and another, 
coming suddenly in contact with each other, and 
putting themselves to much unnecessary labor. 
Eyes grew suddenly dark and flashing, beneath 
brows of threatening expression. Lips curled 
haughtily, and with fierceness; yet none quiv- 
ered, and no muscles were relaxed. What was 
before a scene of such placid beauty, became all 
at once a scene of seemingly inextricable con- 
fusion. 

Suddenly a shout rose upon the air from a 
few straggling men, who were spying about for 
the new comers: 

“They are upon us! They are upon us!” 

All turned their eyes in the direction whence 
the shout proceeded. Surely enough, the sol- 
diers of Venice were closely upon them. 

“To horse! To horse!” shouted Rodolpho, 
their leader. 

’ But the command was a useless one. Before 
it was given, every man had mounted his steed, 
and all had joined in one solid array, to meet 
the shock of the coming enemy. Then rattled 
dagger and cl inked spurs. Then swords leaped 
flashingly from their scabbards, and pistol locks 
clicked sharply forthe fray. The brigands sat 
proudly—bravely on their steeds—the latter as 
eager as they for the coming encounter. 

“On, on came the troops of Venice, and, obedi- 
ent to the fierce shout of their commander, 
charged like a storm in upon the brigands’ ranks. 
Right and left they cut with sword and scimetar. 
Shields and helmets rattled bravely, stirring stil! 
more deeply the spirits of the frenzied combat- 
ants. 

_ “Death to the outlaws!” cried the leader of 
soldiery. 


“ Death to our cruel enemies !” shouted young 
Rodolpho to his men. 


For fully an hour was the contest fiercely and 
uninterruptedly maintained. Numbers of the 
Venetian soldiery had fallen, dying and dead, 
yet not one of the bandits had bitten the dust. 
The sight of their unbroken numbers inspirited 
them. They felt the glow of a fresh vigor upon 
their hearts, and their right arms grew far more 
strong, and they dealt out the death-blows more 
fearfully than ever. 


But at length Fedore falls, wounded and 
bleeding. He drags himself slowly away from 
the scene of the deadly fray, and lays his weary 
self down ina sheltered place to die. Then their 
leader, Rodolpho, is captured by an unexpected 
and bold sally on the part of the soldiery, and 
torn triumphantly away from their midst. Be- 
reft thus ignominiously of him—their pride, their 
only object for maintaining a defence—they 
made one almost superhuman effort to retake 
him ; it proved futile. They were driven back 
by the Venetian soldiery. Finding themselves 
thus circumstanced, they thought it useless to 
fight longer, more particularly, when they would 
only be throwing their lives away for nought— 
and determined at once to retreat. This they 
set about atonce. Not aman of them all, mi- 
raculous as it might seem, was killed outright. 
Several had been wounded, more or less, and 
Fedore was missing, and Rodolpho was cap- 
tured; they were otherwise still an entire band, 
and before death had singled any of them out, 
they determined to go. Their flight was sudden 
and instantaneous. 

The soldiery at once entered the cavern, 
which they readily found by following the direc- 
tions of Rodolpho, and commenced appropria- 
ting every article of value they could lay their 
hands upon. Silver and jewels of inestimable 
value, formed their booty—their prize money 
for the undertaking. It had before been prom- 
ised them by the doge. 


As soon as they had stripped the cavern of 

everything that was valuable, neglecting to find 
the fallen body of Fedore, they hurried to the 
sea shore where they had disembarked previous 
to the action. Taking their prisoner with them, 
they reached Venice at about eight o’clock in 
the evening. The leader was at once thrown 
into one of the darkest, dampest, and most se- 
cure dungeons. Nota ray of the moon's golden 
light was allowed to enter it by night, nor a ray 
of the sun’s by day. The cell was dark and 
cheerless. The walls had not even a crevice be- 
tween their stones, into which a prisoner might 
place his emaciated fingers, to draw himself up 
to the grated window. A sort of slime sweated 
from the stone roof, that chilled the whole air, 
and rendered the same most unwholesome for 
breathing. Altogether, it was indeed a horrid 
place. 
The doge sat in one of the private chambers 
of his palace, at an early hour the next morning. 
He was alone. The council had not yet been 
called. The prisoner he had not yetscen. He 
determined to see him, first of all, by himself, 
when none others were near. 

Ina short time the leader of the robbers was 
sent for, and an attendant ushered him into the 
door of the chamber. His dress was the same 
that had been worn on the day before, when his 
comrades were set upon by the soldiers. He 
wore his plumed cap on his head still; the sword 
still hung by his side. 

As he entered the room, the doge regarded 
him with a look of the deepest interest and in- 
tensity. He gazed long and steadily into his 
eyes before speaking a word. At length he 
said: 

“ You are in the presence of the doge.” 

“What if I should tell thee I already knew 
it?” replied Rodolpho. 

The doge listened, and looked again; this 
time quite as attentively as before. 

“You will uncover your head, then,” spoke 
the doge, imperiously. 

Rodolpho complied. 

“Adrienne !” shrieked the doge. “Adrienne!” 
and he spr:ad out his arms, and folded her to 
him. “Why this deception? It is you! itis— 
itis! Why have you done this, Adrienne? 
You have jeoparded your life! Adrienne! Adri- 
enne 

“ But, father—” 

“Nay, Adrienne, call me not father! Call 
me not so!” 

“ And why not so ?” 

“ Because I am not your father! I have been 
most wickedly deceived, Adrienne!” 


“Do you disown me, now that my fortune has 
turned ?” 

“No—no!” But I have been deceived, Adri- 
enne! We have both been deceived !” 

“How? By whom?” 

“You are not my child! Rodolpho is my 
ehild! And I was standing by to see him be- 
headed! Think of the mistake, the awful mis- 
take that would have happened !” 

“Rodolpho your d:” exclaimed Adrienne, 
whom the reader, by this time, will recognize 
the second Rodolpho to be. ~ Rodolpho your 
child !” 

“Yes, Adrienne; Nancie, the old nurse, has 
explained all. I am satisfied. I hawe been 
duped, but Iam unhappy, even now, that my 
true child has been restored fd me.” 


Then the doge sat down, and taking Adri- 
enne, equipped as she was in her brigand’s 
dress, in his arms, went through the entire story 
toher. He told her of the manner in which the 
deceit was first practiced, and how it had been 
kept up by the secret knowledge of old Nancie, 
and of her alone. He went through the particu- 
lars of the final discovery of his mistake, and 
told her with tears how it had wrought upon his 
feelings. Before showing her the package, how- 
ever, which Nancie had so sedulously preserved 
for her future use, he questioned her a little re- 
specting the object she had in thus taking arms 
against Venice. 

“That I might, in some degreey avenge the 
murder of him I loved!” she replied; “ yes, of 
your own son!” 

“ But he was not beheaded,” he suggested. 

“No; but how should I know that? I was 
an exile ; I had voluntarily and forever estranged 
myself from hated Venice, determined never to 
see it again.” 

“ How sudden a change,” said the doge, in a 
whisper. 

“ Yes,” answered she, “sudden indeed, but 
not, therefore, unfortunate. I am restored to 
Rodolpho again!” 

“No, no, Adrienne,” he protested, though it 
evidently cost his heart a pang. 

“ And why not—why not restored ?” 

“Because you are a prisoner—a traitor to 
Venice—a brigand, and an outlaw! Is not that 
reason enough ?” 

“But I shall be happy in thinking, at least, 
that-I can be permitted to lsy my head on the 
block where he laid his!” 

“ Stay,” said the doge; “I will send for Ro- 
dolpho.” 

“Ts he near?” asked Adrienne. 

“ In the palace.” 

“O, send for him at once! Send for him!” 

The doge toached the handle of a silver bell, 
and instantly the private guard of Rodolpho 
made his appearance. 

“ Bring in Rodolpho, aloné,” he commanded. 


Rodolpho in a moment stood before them. 
He had heard nothing of the encounter of the 
soldiery with his former followers, and he did 
not expect to meet any of their number in the 
chamber; but as soon as he glanced at the attire 
of Adrienne, he recognized the uniform of his 
band. He instinctively approached her, think- 
ing her, of course, @ man; and she turned her 
beautiful blue eyes fully upon him. 

“Adrienne! Adrienne! It is—it is!”. ex- 
claimed he, clasping her in his arms. 

“Yes, Rodolpho, it is I,” she murmured, 
yielding herself up tearfully to his embraces. 

“ Whence came you?” asked he. 

“There is no time for questions now,” said 
the doge, interrupting him. “Iwill explain all 
that is necessary in a word or two. Adrienne 
was taken fighting at the head of your troops.” 

“Adrienne !” exclaimed Rodolpho, looking at 
her in astonishment. 

“ She was the only prisoner taken, and I have 
sent for her thus early, ignorant that she was the 
same one who had been, for years, brought up so { 
tenderly by me—” 

“And then placed in the powet of a monk!” 
interrupted Adrienne. 

The doge looked at her, half sorrowfully, half 
reprovingly. 

“ Now, that you are both here,” said he, “IT 
will inform Adrienne of the fortane that is in 
store for her.” ‘ 

“ For me!” exclaimed she: 

“ Yes, for you!” and he produced the packet 
left by old Nancie. ; 

Adrienne was overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment. It was too good fortune for her. She 
looked thoughtfully a moment upon the floor, 


“ But of what service is it to me? Iam a 
prisoner. I shall go to the headsman ‘” 

“Fly! fly at once!” said the doge. “TI will 
explain all to the council. Fly beyond their 
reach, before they know aught of your arrest! 
Fly to her new home with Adrienne, and may 
God above make you happy. You have both 
loved each other long and. faithfally. It would 
be a pity to separate two such noble and brave 
hearts. Here, let me embrace you once, before 
you leave me. Leave Venice, an‘ all will yet be 
well.” 

He embraced them both, and they left the 
P chamber and his presence. Dressing themselves 
in complete disguise, they hastened to place 
themselves far beyond the reach of proud and 
cruel Venice. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
THE ESCAPE. 


Tuer hastened to the quay, and were not 
long in finding a little skiff, into which they 
sprang, and in a few moments they were skim- 
ming over the water, towards the Italian shore. 
It was a long and weary sail, but, by continued 
perseverance, and with the assistance that stout 
hearts lent, they succeeded in reaching the point 
where Rodolpho had often landed before. 

They clambered over the rocks and ledges for 
a time, until at length the ground began to ap- 
pear familiar to each of them. In company they 
reached the outer door of the subterranean cav- 
ern, which Rodolpho found tightly closed. - But 
he well knew how to open it. It fell back on its 
hinges, obedient to his touch. 

Along for some distance they groped, until 
they came to the door of the inner cave. They 
listened a moment The sound of suppressed 
voices met theirear. In an instant Rodolpho 
applied the little silver whistle to his lips, which 
he still carried about him, and blew a long, 
shrill blast. It started all to their feet in a mo- 
ment. Their noise, low as it was before, was 
now entirely hushed. Not even a lisp reached 
the ears of the new comers. 

Again Rodolpho sounded his shrill whistle. 
This time it was answered from within, by a 
similar sound. It seemed to pierce the very 
walls with its shrillness. The door swung sud- 
denly open, and Rodolpho and his companion 
entered. What a sight met their astonished 
gaze. 

There sat, ranged all about the interior of the 
cavern, every man whom Rodolpho had felt 
proud to command. They gazed, overawed, at 

the presence of the two Rodolphos. 

“Tam come back to you,” said Rodolpho; 
“do ye not know me ?” 

“Long live Rodolpho! Long live Rodol- 
pho!” rent the brilliant cave. 

“This was your last commander,” said Ro- 
dolpho, pointing to Adrienne. “She is my be- 
trothed.” 

“What! a woman—a woman!” loudly ex- 
claimed the stupefied brigands. 

“ Yes, comrades,” said Rodolpho; “ you have 
been commanded by a woman, since losing your 
old commander. And that woman was my be- 
trothed. She came amongst you, and asked to 
+ take her lover’s place. She swore to avenge the 
death which she supposed I had suffered. Most 
nobly, from what I have learned, did she conduct 
herself, too !” 

* Yes, she did—she did!” answered all. 

“She was captured in a recent fray with the 
soldiery, and carried, a prisoner, to Venice. She 
was brought into the doge’s presence this day, 
and he recognized her as she whom he had al- 
ways guarded as his nn daughter!” 

“Impossible!” whispered some, loud enough 
to be heard. 

“ Nevertheless, it is true,” answered Rodo!pho. 
“The doge knew her at once, and sent for me. 
I knew her, too, for she had been my betrothed. 
Why should I not have known her? Think ye 
I was not proud to know that she had drawn the 
sword, in male disguise, in defence of the name 
‘I left behind? Ah, proudindeed wasI, It was 
‘the proudest moment of my life. 

“ But I have @ greater piece of intelligence to 
/ give you. I am the son of the doge—the doge’s 
only child} Believe that, if you all can!” 

Such a look of supreme astonishment as 
passed at that moment over every countenance, 
words cannot describe. They cannot convey a 
tithe or tittle of its deep meaning. 


and then said: 


[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 
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THE CITY AND HARBOR OF HAVANA. 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 

Our artist has given an accurate picture of 
the Monument as it will appear when completed, 
and the reader will observe at once the magni- 
tude of the design and its remarkable architec- 
tural beauty. The plan embraces the idea of a 
grand circular colonnade building, 250 feet in 
diameter, and 100 feet high, from which springs 
an obelisk shaft 70 feet at the base, and 500 feet 
high, forming a Monument for magnitude of 
design and perfection of style, unrivalled in the 
world. The vast rotunda, forming the grand 
base of the Monument, is surrounded by 30 col- 
umns of massive proportions, being 12 feet in 
diameter and 45 feet high. 

A tetrastyle portico (4 columns in front) forms 
the entrance to the Monument, and serves as a 
pedestal for the triumphal car and statue of the 
Illustrious Chief; the steps of this portico are 
flanked by massive blockings, surmounted by 
figures and trophies The statues around the ro- 


tunda outside, are all elevated upon pedestals, 
and will be those of the glorious signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

In the centre is the lofty obelisk shaft of the 
Monument, 70 feet square at the base, and 500 
feet high, diminishing as it rises to its apex, 
where it is 40 feet square.’ On each face of the 
shaft is sculptured the four leading events in 
General Washington's eventful career, in basso 
relievo, and above this the shaft is perfectly plain 
to within 50 feet of its summit, where a simple 
star is placed, emblematic of the glory which the 
name of WasHincTon has attained. 

In the centre of the Monument is placed the 
tomb of WasnInGTon, to receive his remains ; 
the descent to which is by a broad flight of steps, 
lighted by the same light which illumines his 
statue. Altogether the spot will possess a national 
interest that will be shared in by every lover of 
freedom, for the sake of him whose life and deeds 
it commemorates. 


VIEW OF THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


ds. 


.} ted States. 


HAREOR AND CITY OF HAVANA. 

Onur artist could hardly have furnished us with 
a picture of more interest at the present time 
than the accompanying viewfof this capital of 
Cuba. All eyes are at this moment turned to- 
wards this Queen of ‘he’ Antilles, watching the 
significant movements of its friends, and the 


‘struggle of its down-trodden inhabitants in their 


efforts for freedom. We have several times re- 
ferred to the subject in these pages of late, and 
our readers know very well how heartily we say 
God speed the revolutionists. The city of Ha- 
vana is one of the richest spots in churches, ca- 
thedrals, palaces and elegant private houses, 
for its number of square rods, in the world, and 
the entire island is an El Dorado to the home 
government of Spain, paying into the royal 
treasury a yearly tax of nearly $15,000,000 after 
deducting the enormous annual cost of support- 
ing a standing army of 25,000 men. civil and 
military officials by the hundred, and other 


agents and means of arbitrary power. But the 
city and its surrounding scenery is very beau- 
tiful, bearing that Eastern aspect, which renders 
tropical regions so very interesting. 

The harbor is one of the most commodious in 
the world, communicating with the sea by a 
channel little more than half a mile in length, 
and from 300 to 350 yards wide ; its depth vary- 
ing from 8 to. 10fathoms. It is an oblong basin, 
surrounded by heights, which usually shelter it 
from the wind. The town is built on the west- 
ern side of the basin, near the channel, on akind 
of promontory. The channel is protected by 
two strong fortresses, El] Moro and La Punta, 
and a continuous series of batteries along both 
shores. The town is as strong towards the land. 

More than half the produce of the island des- 
tined for foreign markets is shipped at Havana. 
The climate of the town is very unhealthy, and 
the ravages of the yellow fever there are truly 
frightful at certain seasons of the year. 


ARMS OF THE FREE STATE OF CUBA. =’ 


ARMS OF CUBA. 

We give above a fac simile of the arms which 
the Cubans have already adopted, and which 
they hope to be able, ere long, to plant on the 
loftiest tower of Moro Castle. It resembles, in 
some respects, our own flag of stars. The form 
of the shield, the liberty cap which surmounts 
it, and the American flag in the left foreground, 
are each and all evidences of the respect which 
Cubans have for the nation whose form of gov- 


ernment they desire to imitate; while the thir-. 


teen stars over the palm tree bear witness to a 
deep-felt wish ultimately to join their lone star 
to our own bright galaxy. 

The three dark coloted bands in the lower 
left hand quarter of the shield correspond with 
the three blue stripes upon the flag, and repre- 
sent the three divisions of the land of Cuba. 
The palm tree is the emblem adopted for the 
island itself. The upper half of the shield rep- 
resents the southerly point at Florida, sustained 
by the United States flag; and the northerly 
point of Cuba sustained by the flag of free Cuba ; 
the narrow passage between being considered 
and represénted as the key to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and such it is, geographically and practically. 
The filling in of the different insignia of war and 
nationality is after the plan adopted in the Uni- 


Who can blame the Cubans for their earnest 
desire for liberty? Their lovely climate is made 
gloomy by the persecutions of their tyrants; 
they are not safe from prying inquiry at bed or 
board, and their every action is observed, their 
slightest words noted. ‘They can sing no songs 
but in praise of royalty, and even to hum an air 
that is wedded to Republican verse, is to invoke 
suspicion and arrest.. The press is muzzled by 
the iron hand of power, and speaks only in ad- 
ulation of a distant queen and corrupt court. 
Every bark that passes Moro Castle is regarded 
as a magazine of rebellion, and especially if 
coming from the United States. Foreign sol- 
diers fatten upon the people, and every village 
near the coast is a garrison, every interior town 
is environed with bayonets. 

We believe that our readers will live to see 
Cuba count another star in the bright constella- 


tion upon our national banner. As the wise and 


good rejoice in the extension of civilization, re- 
finement, and the power of religion and high- 
toned morality, they will look forward to such 
an event hopefully, for, once a part of this gréat 
confederacy, Cuba would immediately catch the 
national spirit, and the old Castilian state ‘of 
dormancy would give place to Yankee enter- 
prise ; her length and breadth would be made to 
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CAPITOL UF WISCONSIN, AT 


MADISON. 
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CAPITOL OF WISCONSIN. 
Our artist has given us here a fine view of the 
Capitol of Wisconsin, which is a most credita- 
ble specimen of western architecture. The ma- 
terial used in its construction is magnesian 
limestone, excellent quarries of which are opened 
within a mile and a half of the village. It is in 
‘the centre of a park, containing fourteen acres, 
filled with native forest trees, and the ground 
slopes slightly in every direction from the build- 
ing. The lakes are in view from every part of 
the enclosure, and on ascending to the dome, a 
magnificent landscape, spreads out all around, 
wild and gentle; a number of lakes in sight, 
high, rolling prairies, sylvan graves, and grace- 
ful swales, opening glimpses of beauties beyond 
the verge of the apparent boundaries of the val- 
ley. The view compasses a circuit of from six 
to fifteen miles, and ia nat excelled anywhere. 
The building is plain, substantial, and conve- 
nient—containing all the state offices. It cost 
about $50,000. 
At the time the Capitol was located, there 
were: only two settlers in the county. An idea 
of the isolatign of the founders of the village 
will be obtained, when we state that the nearest 
settlement, properly so called, on the north, was 
at Fort Winnebago—40 miles; on the east, Wa- 
tertown—same distance; south-east, Janesville, 
about the same; and on the west, Mineral Point, 
55 miles. The population of the State then did 
not probably exceed 10,000, and of course wide- 
ly scattered. The new comers found a band of 
about 200 Winnebago Indians encamped at the 
foot of King street, near the present Lake Honse, 
The location of the Capitol brought a swaxym of 
speculators, who entered all the lands abot for 
miles, and land was then sold at higher prices 
than it probably will be for a generation, taceme. 
Now, speculators, finding themselves losiag, are 
selling at prices within the reach of all. 


SCENE ON THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 

‘The scenery of the accompanying illustration, 
is copied from a sketch taken on the Isthmus 
of Panama. It represents the camels, which our 
readers may r2member passed through New 
York some time ago, to be used for beasts of 
burden on that route. The train has come to a 


halt in one of those beautiful solitudes where the 
cocoa-nut, banana, the chapparel. and the 
tropical ferns, all combine to form fmiry scenes 
of enchantment. It is sqgmcewhat problemeticat 
whether the camel will really proxe of any great 
benefit in this region, or rather as to, whether 
they will be of sufficient value over-the mules: 


and horses of that region to make it an object 


te continue their importation for the purposes 
of travel over the Isthmus. There is an adapt- 
edness in their looks as coupled with the sur 
rounding scenery that makes these classical 
looking creatures appear quite at home, as rep- 
resented in the engraving. A couple of Arabs 


were imported with this troop of animals, and 
still remain with them as they drivers and 
keepers. 


Whe Knows himself a braggart, 
Let him far this > for it will come to pase 
That every breggart shall be found an ass. 


THE CAMEL TRAIN ON THE ISTHMUS OF PANA 
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{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 


THE DESERTER. 
NOT ENTIRELY A FANCY SKETCH. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


‘(R. JASPER JOLIFFE was reputed to 
be a millionaire; it is certain he was im- 
mensely rich, for his taxes were enormous. He 
was one of those kind of people who come into 
town with a twenty-cent piece and a jack-knife, 
and in the course of twenty years’ assiduous 
devotion to Migmmon, acquire fabulous fortunes, 
and serve to “ point a moral and adorn a tale ;” 
who are held up as examples to the rising gene- 
ration, and whose influence brings down in their 
wake half the rural population of their birth- 
places, each armed with a jack-knife and a 
twenty-cent piece, as if these were sure pas 
ports to the smiles of the fickle goddess. 

No man can acquire such @ colossal fortune 
without being as close as an oyster, and our 
friend Jasper, if the truth must be told, heaved 
a sigh for every penny he was forced to part 
with. But midway in his golden career, he 
married, set up a carriage, furnished an expen- 
sive town-house, and bought a splendid subur- 
ban villa—the last possession wrung fromm un- 
fortunate bankrupt, whose landed property was 


literally thrown away at a peremptory sale. 
When Jasper was declining into the vale of 


years, an idea suddenly came into his respecta- 
ble bald head. He found oyt that genexosity 
was considered a fine thing, and setup for a 
philanthropist. A bald head and a moderate 
expenditure goa great way. But Jasper had 
no idea of hiding his genefosity under a peck 
measure. Whatever he did, he desired to do in 


the eye of the world, in the light of noonday,-in |, 


the gaze of his fellow citizens. He never no- 
ticed a beggar ina by-street, but if the same 
mendicant solicited charity upon ’change, Mr. 
Joliffe would ostentatiously drop a half eagle 
into his extended palm. He was particularly 


liberal if a city itemizer happened to be in the: 
way, because he very well knew that the desper- 
ate paragraph-hunter would be sure to blazon 
his generosity in the “local column ®* of the next 


day's paper. And then how delightful to read 


in the morning or evening edition of the* most 
respectable journals of the city, such paragraphs 
as the following: 

“Our worthy and wealthy fellow citizen, Jas- 
per Jolliffe, Esq , has, we understand, presented 


taste, expensive habits, and elegant ideas.” 
Not that he wasted his money in the extrava- 
gant and reckless amusement of satisfying his 
creditors—not he ! his principles forbade it. On 
the contrary, he hired fast horses, gave cham- 
pagne suppers, and played billiards. 

Mr. Joliffe, on his part, was rewarded by being 
extensively known, throggh the exertions of his 
youthful protege, as a patron of art, and by pro- 
curing, through the same agency, a gallery of 
unquestionable vld mastess, painted in New 
York, and antiquated in a smoke-house, where 
they were cured, like hams, by an experienced 
picture dealer. 

Mr. Varnish did other jobs for his patron. 
He sought out notorious cases of distress, which 
the rich man might relieve with the certainty of 
having his assistance known to all the world. 

As the spoiler of canvasses improved his posi- 
tion, so did his ambition soar on high. Victo- 
rine Joliffe, a belle because she was an heiress, 
was the loadstone that daily attracted his foot- 
steps to the doorof the millionaire. He painted 
her portrait gratuitously, nobly transmuting a 
snub nose into the most classical of Grecians, 
and ingeniously intensifying the rather expres- 
sionless eyes of the sitter, without destroying the 
likenesst original. This would have bee» 
undoubtedly a successful coup de main, had not 
the fair Vicworine been previously prepossessed 
in favor of g travelled young gentleman by the 
name of Hyland Tracy, who wore an unexcep- 
tionable moustache, was very near-sighted, and 
was reputed to have shot the son of a nobleman 
in a duel in the Bois de Boulogne. It is true 
that old Jasper did not look with much favor on 
the travelled youth, and that Varnish was an 
especial favorite, and in this fact the latter built 
a very habitable castle in the air. 


. Bat time wore on, and Varnish was disap- 
“pointed in his matrimonial schemes. Mean- 
while his creditors were very pressing, and a 
vulgar fellow, one of those stupid, matter-of-fact 
plebeians, who entertain the absurd opinion that 
a gentleman and an artist is under the same 
obligation as a tradesman to pay money bor- 
rowed on a note of hand, was particularly disa- 
greeable, and even threatened the extremcst 
measures. What rendered it worse, this imper- 
tinent and importunate creditor was an officer 


of the law. It was very disagreeable, but the 
fact was that Mr. Humphrey Scrawley was a 
constable ! 

' One morning the painter received a visit in 


his studio from his distinguished patron, who 


a new organ to the Rev, Mr. Worshipful’s 80° 


came with a face full of importance. 


“No, my lily-bird, it can't be did,” replied the 
benevolent officer. ‘“ Now or never is the time.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, I'll pay you.” 

“ You have frequently made that observation, 
‘my bird of a thousand,” said the pleasing visitor. 
“ There is an inadequacy of soft words to the 
buttering of parsnips. Soft words is good—but 
Orange county is better.” 

“But, my dear Scrawley—my inestimable 
friend, I am engaged to a party to-night.” 

“ Very good !” replied Scrawley. “ ’Tis agree- 
able. Fork over the two hundred—or provide 
two householders, one a resident of Boston—and 
Im o. p. h.” 

A bright idea suddenly occurred to Varnish. 
He begged Scrawley to accompany him to a 
second hand clothes dealer's, next door, where, 
after making a mysterious bargain with the 
shop-man, receiving from him a mysterious pack- 
age, he returned with his captor to the studio. 
Here opening his bundle, he displayed one of 
those suits of “genteel clothing,” which figure 
80 glowingly in the winning catalogue of in- 
ducements that Uncle Sam’s recruiting officers 
hold out to the aspiring youth of this glorious 
and expansive republic. 

“ There, Scrawlcy,” said he, “ there’s a suit of 
clothes for you.” 

“For me!” exclaimed the astonished officer. 
“Do you think I’m going for to ‘list fora soger ?” 

“Not a bit of it. But I want to go to this 
ball to-night—I must go—there’s money to be 
made out of it. It’s a sort of fancy ball affair 
at Joliffe’s—I’m authorized to take a friend with 
she’ Now if you'll put on that uniform—and 
assent to everything that’s said to you—and say 
your name’s Michael Higgins—you'll have a 
chance to see the aristocracy in all their glory— 
swim in champagne and Burgundy —be admired 


by all the pretty girls, and perhaps have your 
note paid into the bargain.” 

“No gammonin’, my bright un ?” 

“ None whatever. 

“Then by gum! I goes it.” 

Mr. Scrawley retired behind a screen, and 


soon came forth again—a son of Mars. 

“ Bravo! you look like a hero!” exclaimed 
the painter, with well-feigned enthusiasm. “ Now 
throw that cloak over your shoulders, and don’t 


drop it ‘till I give the word. Come along, 
Mickey, my boy.” 

The pair soor reached Mr. Joliffe’s dwelling, 
which was brilliant with lights and company. 

“ Show us into the library,” said Varnish, to 
4 servant, “and send your master to us at once. 


Ihave very important business with him.” 


mistaken, but it’s my private opinion that you’ve 
been dippin’ into that are champagne and Bur- 
gundy a leeile too often to-night—I should say 
you was just seven drinks and a half ahead of 
enough. 

“Let us have an explanation,” said Joliffe. 
“Isn’t your name Michael Higgins ?” 

“ No 

“ Aint you a deserter ?” 

“ No—I’m a constable.” 

“Then what is the meaning of that dress ?” 

“You must ask Varnish. He said he was 
fetchin’ me here to a fancy ball.” 

“The scoundrel !” exclaimed the old man, 

‘growing red with passion. “Can he have de- 
ceived and swindled me ?” 

“T should think it not at all unlikely,” replied 
Scrawley, with a grin. “ He tried to swindle 
me, but it was no go.” é 

It now occurred to Scrawley that he had bet- 
ter make a “go” himself, as he had secured his 
money, and there was just a bare possibility of 
his being compelled to refund it. So making a 
sort of duck with his head, that he supposed to 
represent a fashionable bow, he incontinently 
took his departure. Joliffe was too keenly alive 
to ridicule to think of exposing the painter, but 
he learned next day, with great satisfaction, 
that he had decamped without beat of dram, 
leaving to his numerous creditors the consolatory 
souvenirs of two dozen unfinished panels, and 
the same number of linseed oil bottles. 

After this oceurrence, our friend Joliffe. though 
as generous as ever, withdrew his patronage 
from art and artists, and most religiously es- 


chewed all intercourse with the rank and file of 
the U. S. army. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
PASSING AWAY. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


“Passing away!” It is written on earth, 

And ev'ry fair scene that around us has birth ; 
The bright hues that gladden the close of the day, 
Like the breath of the flow’rets, are passing away. 
Passing away, are the summer's bright hours, 


Going for aye, with their buds and their flow’rs ; 
And the stream to ocean is passing away, 


Dancing the dirge of its last sunny day. 


The forms of our loved ones full soon pass away ; 
Do ye not see them grow dim and decay? * 
Hushed are the voices that once were so sweet, 
Turf is upon them, and stones at their feet. 


The wind that has chilled them and freed them from pain, 


ciety. The instrument cannot be worth less Great news, Varnish!” said the millionaire. “No siquorary arrangements here!” growled fn wain, 
than fifteen thousand dollars.” “I have just read a reward offered for the ap- | Scrawley, as he looked around upon the book- i = mm 


“PRINCELY ENTERTAINMENT. — Yesterday 
afternoon, the Bungtown Sharpshooters were 
most liberally entertained gt Mammon Hall, the 
country residence of that noble-hearted gentle- 
man, Jasper Joliffe, Esq.” 

Prarseworrny a meet- | 
ing of the Universal Oriental Practical Mis- 
sionary Society, a letter was read from our 
truly liberal townsman, Jasper Joliffe, Esq., en- 
closing a check for five thousand dollars, to be 
expended in diffusing flannel shirts and double- 
bladed knives among the destitute Hindoos.” 


In a word, the generosity of Mr. Joliffe was 


as common in the newspapers as Russia salve, 
and jt was a great comfort to a poor tenant, 

out of doors in mid-winter, for non-pay- 
ment of a month's rent, to know that this was 


had a heart overflowing with the milk of human * 
kindness. ‘This certainly stified the rising sigh, 
and quelled the half-formed imprecation. 

Mr. Titian Varnish, the portrait and historical 
painter, who had been.going through a process 
of starvation for tern years in the “ Athens of 
America,” made a decided hit for himself when \ 
he begged Mr. Joliffe to sit for the head of 
Generosity in an allegorical picture he was 


painting for an orphan asylum. Mr. Joliffe be- 


prehension of a deserter from the army. It isa 
case of peculiar distress—this man deserted to 
succor an aged, sick mother, having failed to 
obtain leave—deserted too, on the eve of his 
regiment being ordered to Mexico. Of course, 
if taken, it will go hard with him. He is lurk- 
ing somewhere about town.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the painter, wondering what 
conclusion his patron was approaching. 

“Well, sir! well, sir!” repeated Mr. Joliffe, 
* Don’t you-see? Here isa chance for me to 
immortalize mysclf—to silence the sneers of my 
enemies—to establish a reputation that shall 
stand forever. J brave the law—I shelter him— 


I am governed by a higher law than human 


statutes—in the teeth of pains and penalties, I 
succor the unfortunate. Mr. Varnish, I would 
give five hundred dollars to have that man under 


“ Very well,” said Mr. Joliffe, “ I knew you’d 
assist me. I shall see you this evening at my 
soiree dansante !” 


“ Without fail.” 

All day the painter's head was full of the de- 
serter. But to hunt for a man in his situation 
would be infinitely more discouraging than 


searching for a needle ina haystack. He could 
think of no of obtaining the seductive 


shelves by which they were surrounded. 

“Patience, Michael,” said the painter. “ Now 
then,” he added, as he heard the footsteps of the 
master of the houso. “Now for the tableau vi- 
vant! . Drop your cloak !” 

_ Serawley did so, as Joliffe entered. The lat- 
ter clasped him in his arms, exclaiming : 

“ Mr., dear Mr. Higgins, welcome to my roof.” 

“ Now then, I claim the reward !” exclaimed 
the painter. 

Mr. Joliffe opened his heart and pocket-book 
and placed five one hundred dollar notes in the 
painter's hand. The latter, while his patron 
was securing his book, slipped two of them into 


Scrawley’s hand, receiving his own note of hand 


in exchange. This done, he glided from the 


room. Scrawley was preparing to follow, when 
his host arrested him. 


“ Poor fellow! you have probably tasted noth- 
ing to-day. 

“Only seven horns.” 

“ And how—how—Mr. Higgins, is your poor, 
dear mother ?” 

“ Pretty well, I thank you, sir—much obleeged 
for your perlite servility. But I must be going; 
I've got all I was arter to-night, and I’ll wish 
you a very good evening.” 

“ Stay—madman! you are not going into the 


A voice seems to whisper, that we, too, must go. 


On ali that is mortal is written the doom, 

From the cradle, it is but a step to\the tomb ; 

And we hear, *mong earth’s music, in ev’ry lay, 

One mournful refrain—’tis passing quay. 
Elm-wood Cottage, Pomfret, Conn , Aug., 1861. 


WHAT ARE BIRDS eooD FOR. 


In connection with this subject, we will give 
an anecdote related to us last winter, by Gov- 
ernor Aiken, of South Carolina, of rice birds. 
“These little creatures gather around the rice 
fields at harvest time, in countless myriads, and, 
of course, consume considerable grain. Some 
years ago, it was determined to make war upon 
them, and drive them out of the country; and 
the measure was, in some degree, successful. so 
far as getting rid of the birds, ‘What are birds 
good for? The rice planters soon found out; 
for, with the decrease of birds, the whole crop 
was demanded to fill the insatiable maw of the 


done by the most generous and philanthropic of | my roof!” “Stop, Mr. Higgins!” ne exclaimed. “ Where | then every shoot, 

men. How refreshing to his poor debtor, ashe | “Five hundred dollars!” exclaimed the paint- | are you going !” undoubtedly the birds were invited ‘back egal 

| went to jail for'inability to pay a note of twenty | er. “I would ransack all creation for that |  “Tolook arter the licker,” answered Scrawley, | With a hearty welcome. Rice cannot be cultiva- 
dollars, to be morally convinced that Mr. Jolitfe | sum.” ted without their assistance. : 


“A few years ago, the blackbirds in the nor- 
thern part of Indiana were considered a grievous 
nuisance to the farmer. Whole fields of oats 
were sometimes destroyed, and the depredations 
upon late corn were greater than can be believed, 
if told. The farmer sowed, and the birds rea 


He scolded, and they twittered. Occasionally a 
charge of shot brought down a score, but made 


no more impression upon the great.sea of birds, 
than the removal of a single bucket of water 
from the great salt puddle. A few years later, 
every green thing on the land seémed destined 


five hundred dollars. Night came, and he had | street.” to oe one by the en Bi ge Man was 
‘ust di werless—a worm of worms. But his best 
came bis patron, on condition of his painting all jus ‘ ressed or the ball, and was contemplating Of course I be,” answered the wondering | f. nds, the hated blackbirds, came sl his relief 
his family half-price, and getting the pictures | his figure in the mirror, when he saw, peermg | Scrawley. just in time to save when all seemed lost. No 
framed by a dealer at cost. ,} behind him, the hateful countenance of Scraw- | “To certain death ?” uman aid could have helped him. How thank- 
But Mr: Joliffe did more than this: he invited 


the artist to his soirees, which were of course 


ley, and that disagreeable person laid his vul- 
gar, ungloved hand upon his shoulder, and in a 


“ No—to the police office, my queer ‘un.” 


“To surrender yourself?” It’s suicidal.” 


ful should man be that God has given him for 


his companions and fellow-laborers in the culti- 


fashionable, and introduced him to the great | voice, compared to which the duet of a file and “ No—it’s right in m ” vation of the earth, these lovely birds. ‘The la- 
way. bo rth Why shou 
world, an introduction which procured the paint- handsaw would have been like the bird-notes of “ Are you not aware Me price of blood aes tee take cote aoe > 


er a large amount of orders at high prices. This 


run of lack was exceedingly acceptable to Var- 
nish, for he had a “fatal facility” for getting 


Jenny Lindscrog, said : 
“ You are my prisoner,” 
“ Call to-morrow, Scrawley,” said the artist, 


into debt, and was a yoyng man of “refined 


faintly. 


is on your head—aad that I am running the 
risk of imprisonment by sheltering you to- 
night?” 

“ Old gentleman,” said Scrawley, “I may be 


grudge the little moiety claimed by the busy lit- 
tle fellows who followed the plough, and snatched 
the worm away from the seed, that it might pro- 
duce grain for his and our subsistance! No 


honest man would cheat a bird of his spring and 
summer's work.”—American Agriculturist, . 


| | 
| 
| | 

| 

| 
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{Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion J 
SPIRITUAL KNOCKINGS. 


BY UNCLE TOBY. — 


H! 19th century! Youngest and sublimest 
of the age—meet theme for philosophers, 
poets, and statesmen, with thy discoveries of 
steam navigation, the electric telegraph, the 
daguerreotype, and the revolving pistol, there 
was yet wanting one crowning glory to thy ra- 
diant fame, and it came in the shape of the 
Spiritual Knockings! Paine’s water-gas was 
nothing to ‘this. Before the rappers came, the 
folly of ages past had settled that spirits were 
spirits, that an invisible and intangible essence 
was not matter, and could not affect matter; 
but now, “ we have changed all that,” it is proved 
that a spirit can rap double knocks as well as a 
two-penny postman, that a spirit can move fur- 
niture as handily as a porter, that a spirit can 
flap the leaves of a kitchen table, and that spirits 
can actually convert canes into walking sticks, 
and make them move from one corner of the 
room to another. 

The fast young men of the present day are 
not the only beings who can break windows and 
street lamps; the spirits have done this. In 
short, they are perfect adepts in kicking up rows 
and “ breaking things ;” and the beauty of it is, 
they cannot be arrested and carried before his 
“honor,” and fined a V and costs, or be ridden 
over the bridge in the “Black Maria,” like 
offenders of this sublunary sphere. When a man 


used to hear strange noises and see strange 
shapes, his experiences were termed hallucina- 
tions, and his “red monkeys” and “dancing dev- 
ils,” were attributable to Holland gin; but now 
they are caused by Rochester spirits, For brand! 
The discovery fully accounts for the milk in a 
great many cocoanuts. 

A lady of our acquaintance found a dozen 
china dishes broken “all to tarnal smash.” 

“ How did you do this ¢” she asked of Bridget, 


the help, one of those fair daughters of the Em- 
erald Isle, whose virtues and charms inspire val- 


or in the hearts of her sons. 
“ And sure, ma’am, I didn’t do it, at all, at 


all,” was the innocent reply. . 
“And who did do it, then, Bridget?” asked 
the mistress. 


“ Sure, then, ma’am, it was the sperrits,” an- 
swered Bridget. 

Of course it was the spirits! The empty black 
bottle on the shelf had nothing to do with it at 


all, at all—O, no, of course not, And Bridget 


was not discharged without a warning or a char- 
acter, as she would have been before the discov- 


. ery of Rochester Spirits, & Co. 


Has Uncle Toby ever said anything against 
the spirits or the knockings? If he has, he re- 
cants, and mourns over his incredulity with 
tears; and if the spirits require sackcloth and 
ashes, why, he will surrender broadcloth and 
Macassar at their bidding, and publicly acknow- 
ledge the * corn.” 

It was a solemn occasion when we paid our 
visit to the high priest of the new dispensation, 
and were bidden to a seat at a round table, at 
which were seated about a dozen. individuals, 
with their eyes staring wildly, and their hair on 
end, a la fretful porcupine. When it came to 


our turn, the operator inquired, with a snuffling, 


nasal tone: 
“ Have you any question to ask of the sperrits, 
you sir? ’cause now is the time.” 


“ We merely called to inquire after a deceased 
friend of ours.” 

What's his name ‘ 

“ Snooks,” said we. 

“ Given name ?” 

Jedediah.” 

“Is the sperrit of Jedediah Snooks present ?” 
asked the operator. 

Rap! 

he happy” we asked. 

Rap! 

“Is that answer affirmative or negative ?” 

Rap! 

“ Which?” 

Rap! 
“ Has the spirit of my friend anything impor- 
tant to communicate ?” 

“ What does he mean by that ?” 

Rap! 

“ Will he communicate anything farther?” 

Rap! rap! rap! rap! rap! , 

“ Says he’s busy—call opal some other tim 
Says he wants you to hand over four-and-six- 


pence. Next gentlemaninturn. Sperrits wait- 
in’, and very much drove ;” said the operator. 

We never had any friend who answered to the 
hail of Snooks, but we had still some change 
left after paying the four-and-six, and we depart- 
ed, perfectly satisfied. The interview was awful 
and thrilling, and we cannot now recall it with- 
out a curdling of the blood. Wonderful! mys- 
terious! astounding! How unaccountable are 
the rappings! Well worthy the time and money 
of the seeker after truth—glorious illustration of 
the spirit of the 19th century. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
HEART SHADOWS. 


BY WM. BE. KNOWLES. 


Twilight may deepen, 

And cover the earth ; 
Shadows may creep in, 

And hush noise and mirth. 


Spectres may glimmer 
On land and on lea; 
Moonlight may shimmer 
On waves of the sea. 


Dark shades may hover, 

With terror and gloom ; 
Shatlows may cover 

The earth in their tomb. 
Darkness may darken 

The earth with its pall; 


Fearful ones hearken 
To Fancy’s false call. 


Darker than darkness 
Are shades of the heart, 
Hiding with blackness 
And piercing with darts. 
Warm hopes and pleasures 
Pine in the dark shade, 
And joys and treasures 
Then wither and fade. 
Youngstown, N. Y., Aug., 1851. 


THE CATERPILLAR AND THE FLY. 
A corpulent caterpillar is stuffing his furred or 
velvet doublet with the juicy pulp of a voung and 
tender oak-leaf. His thoughts—at all events his 


sensations—are completely centered in the busi- 
ness which he has in hand—more properly in 
mouth; and he dreams as little of approaching 
danger as an alderman at a city feast, imbibing 
the green fat of turtle, while a sparkling chande- 


lier hangs, perhaps suspended by an all but 
severed chain, over his devoted head. No chan- 


delier, indeed, but destruction in a living forin as 


brilliant a suspended over the unconscious | 


glutton of the oak leaf. An ichneumon fly, 

ised in air above him, her irridescent wings 
and black shining body glittering in the sun, is 
fearfully vibrating her tail-like piercer, with in- 
tent to plunge it into the fleshy back of her well- 
fed victim. She stoops—her weapon enters— 
is withdrawn, and leaves behind it, in the wound, 
a germ of nascent torture a thousand times more 
dreadful than a drop of deadly poison—a tiny 
egg deposited within the warm orifice pierced for 
its reception. In a few hours this egg becomes 
a@ gnawing worm, which thrives and fattens on 
the vital juices, leaving carefully untouched the 
vital organs, of the helpless gormandizer thus 
compelled to foster it. Its growih completed, 
the parasitic grub emergea, and then, in comple- 
tion of its murderous part spins a silken thread, 
with which it proceeds to bind the nearly ex- 
hausted body of its supporter (as Gulliver by 
Liliputian cords) to the surface of the oak leaf. 
—Thus manacled, the shrunken remnant of the 
once plump crawler exists yet a few miserable 
days, while the young ichneumon, having en- 
closed itself within a shroud of silk, undergoes 
its transformations, and finally emerges into per- 
fect life, a sparkling fly, like its parent, close 
beside the then dead body of the creature by 
which it had been nourished to maturity.— Epr- 
sodes of Insect Life. 


A DEVOUT CREW. 
This was the first time I had sailed under the 


Portuguese flag, and many of their customs 
were newto me. One I particularly observed 
that I never witnessed before. Three times a 
day the captain summoned everybody on .board 
to the quater deck; then they all knelt down, 
morning, noon and evening, and repeated their 
prayers, the captain always tuking the lead. The 
schooner was a dull sailor, and as we had gene- 
rally light winds, we did not reach Cape St. 
Vincent until the fifth day after leaving Cadiz. 
This is a high, bold cape, lying in latitude 37 
degress 3 minutes North, longitude 9 degrees 2 
minutes West. We passed close to this conspi- 
cuous headland, I should think not more than 
half a mile distant, on the 20th of February, at 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, when the captain 


called all hands to the quarter deck, and ad- 
dressed them as follows :—‘ Officers and men, it 
has pleased God to bring us in safety thus far on 
our vo 3; now let us all kneel down and 
thank him for his goodness and mercy to us 
poor sinners, and beseech him to conduct us in 
safety to our destined port. They were, I 
should think, some fifteen or twenty minutes oc- 
cupied in prayer, and then returned to their ordi- 


nary vocations.—Coggeshall’s Voyages. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
TO POESY. 


BY JOSEPH W. NYE. 
Sweet spirit of Poesy, come to me now, 
* While shadows of sadness hang dark on my brow, 
Obscuring my vision and paining my heart, 
O, come in thy brightness, and they will depart. 


Come now, as ye oft have, dispelling the shade, 
Which, heavy with gloom, on my spirit is laid, 
Upon thy bright pinions now bear me away, 
O, haste thee, sweet spirit, no longer delay. 


Yes, come, gentle spirit, I sigh for thy smile, 
Which ever hath power my woes to beguile, 
Renew thy fond visits, and fill with delight 

The heart and the eye ye have often made bright. 


How drear would be earth, and how tedious the hours, 
Without an occasional visit from thee ; 

Thy magical presence makes brighter the flowers, 
And gives a new lustre to all that I see. 


Thy smile is the sunlight that gladdens the earth, 
Thy song is the breeze, richly tuneful and free, 
Thy harp is the forest, resounding with mirth, 
Thine organ the wide-rolling, deep-sounding sea. 


Then who would not woo thee, so lovely and fair? 
O, where is the bosom so stone-like and cold? 
One hour in which thy pure pleasures I share, 
Outweigheth a lifetime of homage to gold! 

Lynn, Mass., June, 1851. 


THE BOY AND THE MICROSCOPE. 

There was a little boy, who spent a good deal 
of his time, and really seemed to find pleasure, 
in torturing avd killing poor little flies. He 
would pull off their feet and their wings, and 
seemed delighted when he saw their efforts to 
escape. Sometimes he would collect a great 
number of them, and then destroy them all at 
once: His father tried to break him of this 
dreadful propensity ; but he seemed to have no 
idea that they could suffer, or that they had a 
‘right to life or liberty. Sothe child continued 
idle and cruel, and determined to torture the 


poor flies as much as ever. 


At length, his father one day took a micro- 
scope. and told his son to look attentively through 
it, and observe what he would show him. “See,” 
said his father, “how beautifully veined with 
black and white, and all covered with delicate 
silk—the eyes surrounded with a fine circle of 


silver hair. Do you perceive, the little body is 
formed in two parts, each vying in grace with 
the other, and the ornaments that cover it, sur- 
ass in beauty the most royal attire; and the 
Fittte fluttering wings are more transparent than 
the finest gauze, while nothing can exceed the 
ease and agility with which it moves its feet ?” 


Astonished and delighted, the child asked the 


name of this extraordinary animal. Imagine 
his surprise when his father said, ‘- This is a poor 
little fly, that barely escaped with his life from 
among a mass of flies, you cruelly crushed about 
an hour ago.” ; 

“ My father,” said the little boy, “I will never 
torture or harm such a beautiful little creature 
ms a ‘am satisfied with your resolution,” replied 
his father; “remember also never to treat with 
cruelty any living thing; God has made all liv- 
ing creatures, and needlessly to give them pain 
is very wicked—Merry’s Museum. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Ré@m Companion.] 
THE LOVE THAT KNEW NO CHANGE. 


BY MARY ALLAN. 


°T was sad to see her in her calm, still beauty, 
Wander alone at evening, ‘long the ocean’s 
Strand, and, with her tiny fingers, motion to 
The distant waves, and bid them come unto her ; 
Then, with a voice all strung with melody, she’d 
Whisper to the wild, unheeding ones, the 
Burden of her soul, and bid them haste to him 


She loved so fondly. Hers was alove that knew 

No changing ; tho’ the vast mind its moorings left, 

And darkness fill’d the chambers of the soul, still 

The young heart, true to its trust, e’er turned in 

Deep, unchanging love to him, her life’s young idol. 
Baltimore, Ma., Aug., 1851. 


A LAWYER'S RETAINING FEE. 


Mr. Burchard, the revival preacher. went about 
the villages to enlist the wealthy and influential 
to attend-his preaching, in order to give some 
eclat to his meetings. In the course of his per- 
ambulations, one day, he fell in with Bob S——, 
an attorney of some reputation, and very famous 


for his wit and readiness at repartee. “Good 
morning, Mr. S——,” said the “ Evangelist ;” 
“understanding that you are one of the leading 
men of the town, and a lawyer of high standing, 
I have called upon you iu hopes to engage you 
on the Lord’s side.” “Thank you,” replied Bob, 
with an air of great sobriety, and with the most 
professional manner possible—“ I thank you, I 
should be most happy to be employed on that 
side of the ‘case, if I could do so conscientiously 
with my engagements; but you must go to some 
other as I have ph retainer from 
the opposite party!” The itinerant was amazed, 
piqued and nonplussed, and departed without 
attempting to suppress his laughter Bost. Post. 


0! the pain of pains, 
when the fale one, whom our sou! is 
transport, and receives it from ans 


ARREST OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
Passing up Orange street, the other day, our 
attention was attracted to a boy who was climb- 
ing up @ lamp post, endeavoring to pass the end 
of a rope, which was attached.to the neck of a 
terrier dog, over the horus on which the lamp- 
lighter rests his ladder when lighting the lamp. 


There were some half-a dozen ragged urchins } 


around, cheering him. An old gentleman pres- 
ent, supposing foul play, asked the little fellow 
what he was going to do with the dog. 

“ Hang the—sucker; he’s been a murderin’,” 
said the excited boy. 

“ Murdering what ?” asked the old man. 

“Why, Jakey Bahcock’s pet rat, what he 
cotched ven they tore down the buildin’.” 

“O, don’t hang him for that,” pleaded the old 
man, “its his nature to kill rats; besides, he 
looks like a good dog. If you wish to get rid 
of him, I'll take him along with me.” 

“O, it can’t be did, daddy; he’s an infernal 
scoundrel, and the jury brought him in guilty, 
and he has got his sentence, and you can bet 
your life Pll hang him.” 

Jury! what jury 

“ Why, our jury—them fellers there. sitting on 
that cellar door. They tried him this mornin’, 
and Bob Linkets sentenced him to be hung. 
That’s rite, aint it, daddy? It was all on the 
square. I was the lawyer against the dog, and 
Joe Beecher was for him, but his arguments 
were knocked to thunder when I brought the 
murdered body into court. I took ’em all down. 
They all guv in that I was rite. He aint worth 
a rusty nail now, but as soon as he’s dead, he’s 
worth fifty cents, ‘cording to law, at the City 
Hall, and we want the money for 4th of July.” 

The old gent seemed surprised at the logic of 
the boy, but he was about entering another plea 
for the condemned, when the scene was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the owner of the dog, 
(a stout Irishman), who soon dispersed judge, 
jury, and executioner, and rescued the trembling 
culprit—J. 0. Picayune. 


FICUS RELIGIOSA. 
The following beautiful poem is from the pen 
of Bishop Doane, of New Jersey. The happy 
thought of the semblance of the Banyan tree to 


the church of God, in its tendency to propagate 
itself, is most felicitously illustrated in the poem. 
The Banyan of the Indian Isles, 
Strikes deeply down its massive root ; 
And spreads its branching life, abroad, 
And bends to earth with scariest fruit ; 
And, when the branches reach the ground, 
They firmly plant themselves again : 
Then rise, and spread, and droop, and root ; 
An ever green, an endless chain. 
And so, the church of Jesus Christ, 
The blessed 


Banyan of our God, 
Fast rooted upo 


Has sent fts sheltering arms abroad ; 
And every branch that from it springs, 
In sacred beauty, spreading wide, 

As low it bends to bless the earth, 
Ssill plants another by its side. 
Long as the world itself shall last, 
The sacred Banyan still shall spread ; 
From clime to clime, from age to age 
Its sheltering shadow shall be shed ; 


Nations shall seek its “ pillar’d shade ;” 
Its leaves shall for their healing be, 


The circling flood that feeds its lite, 
The blood that crimsoned Calvary. 


m Sion’s mount, 


MUSICAL ANECDOTE. 

In Cooke’s Musical Miscellany, a work 
abounding with amusing anecdote and reminis- 
cence, is the following cupital story of a High- 
land piper :— 

A Highland piper, having a scholar to teach, 
disdained to crack his brains with the names of 
semibreve, minims, crotchets, and quavers. 
“ Here, Donald,” said he, “tak’ yer-pipes, lad, 
and gie usa blast. So, verra weel blawn, in- 
deed; but what’s a sound, Donald, without 
sense? You may blaw forever without making 
a tune o’t, if I dinna tell you how the queer 
things on the paper maun help you. You see 
that big fellow, wi’ a round, open face (pointing 
to a semibreve, between two lines of a bar), he 
moves slowly from that line to this, while ye 
beat ane wi your fist and gie a long blast; if, 
now, ye puta leg to him ye mak’ twa o’ him, 
and he’ll move twice as fast; and if ye black his 
face, he’ll run four times faster than the fellow 
wi’ the white face; but if, after blacking his face, 
he’ll bend his knee, or tie his leg, he’ll hop eight 
times faster than the white faced chap I showed 

ou first. Now, whene’er you blaw your pipes, 
nald, remember this—that the tighter those 


fellows’ legs are tied, the faster they'll run, and 
the quicker they’re sure to dance.” 


CANT PHRASES. 

Cant phrases are not wholly to be despised. 
Worthless as they are in themselves, they have 
their uses. They are the straws in the air—the 
chips in the stream, which serve to show the 


current of opinion. They are the crannies and 
chinks in the professions put forward by party, 
through which we may look and discover the 
hidden principles by which it is swayed. They 
express little, but they often indicate much. 
Like the stratum which lies immediately over a 
seam of coal, they may be regarded as mere 
rubbish ; but then it is rabbish we are delighted 
to find, inasmuch as it is in certain contact with 
a mine of wealth. What a vein of truth, for in- 
stance, lies beneath the “No Popery” cry, in 
whatever region of history it is found to have 
prevailed! The philosopher, when he meets 
with it, may close his books, and; without their 
aid, lay down with unerring accuracy, a genera! 
outline of the events to be met with in its imme- 


diate hborhood.— Viall’s Nonconfirmist’s 
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THE NEW AERIAL SHIP. 


gor 


FLYING SHIP. 

We have already given a description of this 
modern wonder as it appears upon the stocks 
at Hoboken. The present engraving is intended 
to show this queer piece of machinery as it will 
appear when launched into the air. If success- 
ful in his plans, the inventor will have discovered, 
if possible, a greater improvement than even 


Fulton; but we must wait patiently the trial of 
his plan. Men of strong minds, and excellent 
practical knowledge, declare themselves satisfied 
of the probability of the inventor’s success, and 
we, for ourselves, heartily wish it. If the French 
can fly'by means of artificial wings, why should 
not the Yankees follow suit? The car now lies 
on the plain west of Hoboken village. 


STEAMER CANADA AT EAST BOSTON. 

The view presented by our artist herewith, 
represents the steamer Canada as she lately ap- 
peared lying in her dock at East Boston. She 
is one of that noble pioncer line of steamers 
which first demonstrated the practicability of 
steam navigation across the Atlantic, and is a 
noble specimen of naval architecture. The 
Cunard line of steamers has earned a lasting 
and merited fame for its regularity, safety and 
comfort, and though the Yankee boats beat 
them in speed, it will be long before they ovcr- 
meach them in sterling excellence of construction, 
strength, and every necessary belonging, to fit 
them for the responsible post they fill, and the 
trade they perform. The Bostonians, particu- 
larly, have an earnest regard for the Cunard 
line; has brought friends and commerce to 
our pant, and has been the means of infusing 
into omr population a fresh spirit of commercial 
emulation in ocean trade. And then, too, we 
have learned to look with such certainty for the 
azrival of each boat forming this line, and 
they have become to us familiar objects, and 
there hangs about them a sort of home pride 
with us Bostosians. 


[>>The engraving referred to above, having 
broken on the press, we have been obliged to sub- 
stitute the view of New York city as seen below. 


BEEFSTEAKS. 

Beefstéaks were discovered by a Roman priest, 
whose name we forget, though it can be found 
in a book the title of which we do not remember. 
He had been broiling a piece of beef to be offer- 
ed to the God in whose temple he officiated, and 
seizing it by the thumb and forefinger, for the 
purpose of conveying it to the altar, he found it 
so hot that he was compelled to drop it, and in- 
stinctively placed his thumb and forefinger in 
his mouth. They happened to be covered with 
the juice of the steak, which he tasted, and lost 
all sense of the pain in the exquisite enjoyme;t 
thus conveyed to the palate. Being a man of 
genius, he proceeded to place another slice on 
the coals, which, being cooked, he innocent! 
devoured, losing sight of his official duties, whic 
required that the meat should be placed before 
the god. Fora long time he pursued this course, 
until his sleek appearance attracted attention, 
and he was ah and the secret discovered. 
He would have been put to death, but for the 
judge, on his trial, eating a steak, whereupon he 
was acquitted, and made Pontifex Maximus, as 
a reward for the benefit he had conferred on 
mankind. Beefsteaks became the rage. and 
there were broils continually going on ail over 
the empire—for the Romans were a little move 
quick-witted than the Chinese, who deemed it 
necessary to burn down a house to roast a pig— 
and did not suppose that a steak could be cook- 
ed only in temples. It was a blessed day for 
mortals when the priest burnt his fingers —Bal- 
timore Clipper. 


Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die.— Young. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 


TO WILHELMINA. 


BY E. SUMMERS DANA. 


KSPEARE. 
Fair girl' thou bright ideal of my dreams— 
When the young moon was up, and fitful gleams 
_ Of dancing starlight laved the water’s tide ; 
When burdened incense from the fragrant wood 
On spirit-wings was borne, with thee, my bride, 
I loved to watch the glimmering golden flood 
Of wavy light upon the dimpled streams, 
While the deep azure of thy tearful eyes 
Spoke forth the language of undying love, 
And read the deep and secret mysteries, 
With which my heart in fondest dalliance strove. 


When last I pressed thy gentle hand in mine, 
And one fond kiss upon thy Parian brow 
Imprinted, then my. youthful heart, with thine, 
Had yielded up its truthfal, haly vow, 

Tben thou, my beautiful, my promised bride, 
Had knelt before the shrine of plighted love, 

And as I drew thee gently to my side, 

The golden stars as silent watchers shone, 

And angels hushed their wings to catch thy vows, 
To live and love, for me, and me alone. 


And now my love, though thou art far away, 

Soon will I haste me to thy cide once more— 

Again at twilight’s holy hour to stray, 

And watch the meonbeams’ footprints as of yore. 

For thou, my sy!ph-like Wilhelmina, now, 

Like a bright naiad upon the dimpled tide, 

When evening's gloom rests on her jewelled brow, 

Doth seem to dance in mazy, limpid light, 

And through the woods in spirit-guise to glide 

Like Dian’s nymphs, and like an airy sprite 

Doth lure me on as by a weird spell. 

And thou art beautiful, as e’er bright nymph 

That sports within the lonely sylvan dell ; 

And when again I clasp thee to my heart, 

No more I'll leave thy fond, endearing side, 

For thou wert then my own, my chosen bride. 
Cornwall, Vt., Aug., 1851. 


HONOR. 


After the battle of Culloden, in the year 1745, 
a reward of thirty thousand pounds was offered 
to any one who should discover or deliver up the 
young pretender. He had taken refuge with the 

ennedies, two common thieves, who protected 
him with the greatest fidelity ; robbed for his 
support, and often went in disguise to Inverness 
to purchase provisions for him. A considerable 
time afterwards, one of these men, who resisted 
the temptation of thirty thousand pounds froma 
regard to his honor, was hanged for stealing a 


cow of the value of thirty shillings —Pennant's 


Tour of Scotland. 


J. F. Weishampel, Jr. sends us a sketch of a 
queer tree that grows upon the farm of William 
Cramer, Newbury township, York Co., Pa. It 
is an accurate copy from nature, and represents 
the foliage of the oak tree just as it was fash- 
ioned by the hand of nature. Its leaves and 
branches, as will be at once perceived, repre- 
sent the head and bust of a female as perfectly 
as @ plaster-cast could do. We shall always be 
pleased to receive any sketches of local interest, 
and to give them a place im our columns, 
but those who send them should not forget to 
accompany their communication with an appro- 
priate description. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Well, they are gore; my fortnne first departed, 
And then 7 right good friends went after it ; 
Departing like wire, as the swallows fit 

After sunnner—parasites fulre- hearted 
My servants next gave notice they should quit, 

And so they did; then my betrothed, a maid 
I worshipped, aleo went off, in a fit 

Of laughter, at my impudence, she sil. 

My dog fled ton. And is there really nene 

To stay with me, poor cat, but thee alone? 

Let ’s weep together ; I have left at least 
One crust—let ’s share it in our woe. 

“IT knew I smelt that crust!” cried pass, and se 

Snaps it, and scampers off after the rest.— Pleffel- 
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M. DAGUERRE. 

“This far-famed Frenchman, who has given his 
mame to the art which he first discovered, the 
Dageerreotype, died not long since, at his resi- 
dence, near Paris.! The likeness which we pre- 
went herewith, is from an original, taken after 
his own style and invention, and is necessarily 
«orrect. It would be superfluous for us to en- 
latge upon the merits of an art so familiar to all. 
Daguerre was an artist, a painter, and also pos- 
sessed considerable chemical talent and taste; 
and it was while experimenting for other pur- 
poses, that he discovered the art which now bears 
hhis name. It was destined, however, to be won- 
derfully improved by other hands, and it is said 
that the Yankees have produced by far the most 
perfect and beautiful specimens of the art that 
have ever yet been exhibited. Daguerre was 
favorably known to the world bef ve the an- 
mouncement of his discovery of the Daguerreo- 

His attempts to improve panoramic 
painting, and the production of dioramic effects, 
were crowned with the most eminent success. 
His pictures attracted much attention at the 
timeof their exhibition. In them the alternate 
effects of night and day—of storm and sunshine 
—wemr beautifully produced. To these effects 
of ligt were added others, arising from the de- 
<compesition of form; by means of which, for ex- 
ample, im the “ Midnight Mass,” figures appeared 
where ¢he spectators had just beheld seats, al- 
tars, &c.; or, again, as in “The Valley of Gol- 
dau,” in which rocks tumbling from the moun- 
‘tains replaced the prospect of a smiling valley. 
We was in the 62d year of his age at the time of 
lhis-death, and is represented to have been an ex- 
tremely modest and worthy man, and one devo- 
tell te hhis puofession of the fine arts. 


M. 


DAGUERRE. 


FLOATING GARDENS OF MEXICO. 


Through all their Arab-like wanderings, 
wherever they stopped, those Aztecs were wont 
to cultivate the earth, and where they were set- 
tled, frequently encircled by barbarous enemies, 
as they were, m the midst of a great lake, where 
fish were remarkably scarce, they devised the 
ingenious expedient of forming floating gardens, 
and fields, and orchards, on the face of the 
tranquil waters. These they framed skilfully 
of the woven-together roots of aquatic plants, 
wreathed and intermingled with various boughs, 
and branches, and twigs, till they had secured a 
foundation strong enough to uphold a soil, form- 
el of earth drawn from the bottom of the lake. 

I: appears that these gliding gardens were or- 
dina ily elevated about a foot above the surface 
of the vater, and were of an oblong sha Soon 
afterwar 's. these insulated and raft-like fields 
were adorned with lovely beds of countless 
flowers, which were not alone cherished by the 
people (who were great lovers of these luxuries 
o* nature), but were employed in the worship of 
their idols, and were a favorite ornament of the 
palace of their new emperors. These famed 
Chinampas, along the Viga canal, are now at- 
tached to the main lands on the grounds that lie 
between the two great lakes of Chalco and Te- 
zeuco. Little trenches, filled with water, ap 
to divide the gardens. There are small alles, 
thrown across the water, to keep up the commn- 
nication with the main land. The Indian pro- 
prietor has generally his humble hut in the gar- 
den, but no longer can he (if desirous of removing 
for a space, his “location ”), seated in his canoe, 
tow aong his fairy and flowering island to 
another part of that fresh, silvery, glistening sea. 
Their roses are all roses quatre saisons, (so 
well rendered by Lord ——’s gardener “ quarter 
sessions roses!”) From March to June, the 
flowery sea almost overfluws, and its many col- 
ored waves and sunny tides bury all in their 
beauty. We are told that, on the dias di fiesta, 
even the very humblest classes, are nearly 
smothered in roses, and crowned with variegated 
garlands of carnations, poppies, sweet-peas, jes- 
samine, and other gifts of the munificent Flora 
of Mexico.—Lady Wortley’s Travels. 


PIRZMEN’S MONUMENT 
Is a pyramidal marble column, standing on a 
massive pedestal, which rests on a granite base. 


The column is surmounted by a well executed 


figure of a fireman; one arm surrounds and sup- 


ports a child, just reseued from the flames; his 
right hand holds a trampet. The colamn is 
ornamented with three fillets, on four of the pi- 
lasters of the pedestal, and on its upper surface 
appear, in relief, articles and implements apper- 


taining to the fire department, viz: swinging | 
lantern, trumpet, wreath-crowned cap, hose, hy- 
drant, hook and ladder, &c., &c. Henry Far- 
G18 occupies an enclosure on the south. He 
was Assistant Foreman of the Southwark En- 


gime Company. and lost his life at the fire im 
Duane strect, April 2d, 1848. Gzorce Kerr 
was Engineer of the New York Fire Department, 
and perished in the same Duane street fire. His 
monument is on the north. 
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CLBASON'S PICPORIAL DRAWING. ROOM COMP ANTON 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT. 
P A TALE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


BY GRACE VERNON. 


CHAPTER L 


ALF a mile to the right of the old farm- 
house, our present point of view, stood a 
dozen neat, white cottages, which, with two tall 
spires, and perhaps a half dozen stores and shops, 
constituted “the village,” while all around lay 
green meadows and smiling cornfields. Upon 
the old farm house—a square cottage, with 
small windows, and long, sloping roof, reaching 
within a few feet of the ground—not a speck of 
paint was visible, but in the smooth, clean 
yards, symmetrically piled rows of wood, and 
humerous out buildings, a teatness and order 
was apparent which spoke well for the thrift and 
industry of its owner. 

But in this, as in all gardens of Eden, as we 
believe, since the world began, the serpent had 
coiled its slimy folds, producing discord and 
misery, asa slight glance at its inmates will 
abundantly demonstrate. An old man, in the 
rough costume of a farmer, was rapidly pacing 
the floor; his face was flushed, and his whole 
demeanor evincing ¢xtreme anger. Atthe open 
window stood a youth of perhaps twenty, with 
one hand resting apon the sash, while the other | 
clutched nervously at the book, from which he 
had been reading. His features were very pale, 
and so soft, languid and delicate in their forma- 
tion, as to 8eemalmost girlish; but the forehead 
was high and finely developed, and there was a 
cast of thought and intellectuality in his coun- 
tenance, which fully redeemed its want of ani- 
mation, while the compression of the muscles of 
delicately formed mouth, indicated a fund of 
latent energy and firmness, needing only to be 
aroused to incite to vigorous action. 

The only other occupant of the room, was a 
lady, past the middle age, of mild, placid coun- 
tenance, whose swiftly-flying knitting-needles 
acted as a sort of safety-valve, through which, 
the agitation produced by the passionate ebulli- 
tions of her irascible lord, escaped; while, by 
her gentle entreaties, she sought to calm his ex- 
cited feelings, and persuade him to yield to the 
pleadings of his son. 

“T tell you what, Hitty,” said the old man, 
“that boy of yourn (the old man always gave 
the entire ownership of the boy to his wife, when 
he was angry) aint worth a rotten, tow shoe- 
string. Why, only this morning, when he un- 
dertook to get a cart-load of apples to the cider- 
mill, while little Sam was going to open the 
gate, he got into one of his tantrums, and mut- 
tering some crazy gibberish about the angle 
ABC’s being equal to the angle ACB, swung 
the goad so furiously over the oxen’s heads, that 
they ran against the post. capsizing the apples, 
and knocking the cart into a shindy.” 

“JI am sorry, father,” interposed the young 
man, smiling involuntarily at the remembrance 
of the melee created by his ridiculous mathe- 
matical climax, “but I cannot help my mind 
upon such things. If you would only let me go 
to school——” 

“But I won't, there now,” exclaimed the old 
man; “so there is an end on’t. It will cost lots 
of money.” 

“ But father, we have got ‘ive thousand dol- 
lars in the bank,” plead the gentle mother. 

“ And I mean to keep it there,” exclaimed the 
old man. “I worked too hard for it, to spend 
it for such pesky nonsense. I never knew larnin’ 
do anything but make fools of people—puffing 
‘em up with pride, and making ’em ashamed of 
their own folks, or else half crazying ‘em. 
There’s Merideth, went to old Goslin’s academy 
six months, and he has done nothing since, but 
wander up and down the country, singing silly 
love songs, and telling foolish stories.” 

“Poor fellow! he never had more than half 
wit,” murmured Mrs. Daly. 

“The greater reason why he should hold on 
to that half, then,” returned the old man, sharply. 
“J'll tell you how it is, Joe, it’s all nonsense, 
and you had better give it up, and go to digging 
potatoes and turnips.” 

“ But I do not feel willing to spend my life in 
digging potatoes or turnips,” answered the young 
man, proudly. 

* You've nothin’ agin eat'n’ ‘em, have ye ?” 
retorted the old man, twisting his features into 
something like a knot; “if you jon’t dig ‘em, 
you hadn't onght to eat ‘em. who 


put this nonsense into your head. It's that pesky 
Widder Winter's pale-faced, simpering, shilly- 
shally darter. But I won't have it. They are 
all as proud as Lucifer,and as poor as church 
mice. I won’t have such an idle hussy in my 
house.” 

“Father!” exclaimed the young man, his 
flashing eye and curling lip telling pretty plainly 
the state of his feelings towards the widow's 
daughter. 

“T'll tell you what, Joe, if you'll drop this 
pesky nonsense, and go to work like a sensible 
boy, I'll give you a deed of the fifty-acre lot, the 
day you are twenty-one. There's Sally Pea- 
body, as smart a gal as ever trod shoe-leather, 
would have you for the askin’. I always meant 
you should have her, and so did her father. 
She’s got two thousand dollars, and the ’squire 
says he’ll give her the deed of the fifty-acre lot 
joining mine, the day you are married. I'll tell 
ye what, boy,” continued the old man, noticing, 
at last, these indications of his son's feelings, 
“ if you won't marry her, your brother Joha, who 
is worth a barn full of ye, shall have her, and 
T'll give him every cent I’m worth in the world.” 

“Let him marry her,” exclaimed the young 
man, indignant at this cool disposal of his hand ; 
“TI would not wed her for her weight in gold.” 

“Then by the Holy Bible!” exclaimed the 
old man, now thoroughly angry, “ l’ll——” but 
here he came to a sudden pause, for his watch- 
ful wife sprang towards him, and laid her hand 
upon his lips, exclaiming : 

“No, Joseph! for mercy’s sake, don’t say it!” 

In vain the old man struggled to finish his 
threat—coughing and struggling furiously; the 
alarmed mother kept her hold, until Joseph, Jr., 
frightened at his own rashness, leaped throngh 
the open window, and disappeared. 


CHAPTER II. 


JosEePu Daty, JR. was a true child of genius, 
and like most of that family, his path to success 
was hedged in by almost insurmountable obsta- 
cles; it being the usual policy of that very wise 
and far-seeing deity, to surround her progeny 
with difficulties, rightly judging them to be as 
requisite to its highest development, as light and 
heat to the growth of plants. 

Its most obvious manifestation in his case, 
consisted in a strong aversion to all kinds of 
manual labor, with an intense passion for de- 
vouring any stray volume, which chanced to fall 
in his way ; the principal obstacles, in the deter- 
mined opposition of his father, who held all book 
learning in the most thorough contemp*, regard- 
ing it as an equivalent term for laziness or luna- 
cy, and absolutely refused to afford him the 
slightest facilities for its acquisition ; the result 
was, that debarred from his favorite pursuit, he 
became totally unfit for any other, being usually 
in the third heaven of idle reverie, from which it 
was impossible to detach him to any merely 
earthly consideration—a fulfillment, in the old 
man’s estimation, of his own wise predictions, as 

ll as a proof of the justice of his antipathies. 

About three years previous to the commence- 
ment of our tale, the Rev. Cyrus Brigham, an 
Episcopal clergyman, driven by ill health from 
his city charge, became a resident of the village, 
where, by his eloquent discourses, urbane man- 
ners, and truly Christian deportment, he ingra- 
gratiated himself into the favor of all but Mr. 
Daly, and a few of his stamp, who looked upon 
the reading of prayers and chanting of hymns, 
as so many relics of popery, and set their fuces, 
like flint, against them. 

Chance soon brought him in contact with our 
young student, whose quiet, thoughtful air, and 
delicate features, in such marked contrast with 
the boisterous manners and bluff countenances 
of those about him, instantly attracted his at- 
tention. He easily won the youth’s confidence, 
and perceiving indications of genuine talent, en- 
couraged him to persevere, offering him gratui- 
tous instruction, with constant access to his large 
and valuable library. A new prospect now 
opened before our young enthusiast, so much 
above his most sanguine imaginings, that he 
was absolutely dizzy with delight. He gladly 
accepted the proffered instruction, devoting every 
moment he could glean from labor, to study. 

All this, as may well be stpposed, went strong- 
ly against the grain of the old man's feelings. 
But so quietly was it managed, and so obvions 
was the youth’s improvement in industry, under 
the judicious coundils of his reverend instructor, 
that the ofd man refrained from an y overt act of 
hostility, contenting himself with vague prophe- 
cies of evil in store for such insane folly, withan 


occasional volley of choice expletives, in which 
the priest and student came in for about an equal 
share. But when the young man, whose pro- 
gress in his studies had been really astonishing, 
applied for aid to enable him to enter college, 
the long pent-up storm of wrath burst forth ; he 
sternly refused to afford the slightest aid, or 
even to allow him his time. His wife, a gentle, 
amiable woman, whose only law had been her 
husband's will, grieved deeply over this family 
discord. She shared her husband's prejudices 
against education, and lamented the idle fancies 
of her son; but he washer first-born, her darling, 
and she could not bear to see him unhappy, and 
implored her husband to gratify his desires. But 
in vain; naither tears nor entreaties, could move 
the stubborn old man a hair. 

About a year previous, had witnessed the 
advent at the parsonage, of Mrs. Winter, the 
parson’s widowed sister. with her daughter Alice, 
a sweet blossom of seventeen summers. Mrs. 
Winter, a highly educated, refined woman, had 
once adorned the first circle of a large city, but 
poverty and sorrow had pressed heavily upon 
her, and she had sought a refuge with her only 
brother, from the storm she had not strength to 
buffet. 

A new era had, from the moment of her arri- 
val, began in the life of young Joseph Daly. 
He had never before seen anything feminine, 
more refined than his mother, or the parson’s 
housekeeper, but he had often dreamed of a 
vision of loveliness, which he found exactly 
realized in the widow’s daughter. It is no won- 
der, that, brought in daily contact, his susceptible 
heart should sdon be on fire, or that she, ere 
long, became the guiding star of his existence. 

Towards both the mother and daughter, the 
old man had conceived the most intense aver- 
sion; the grace and dignity of the widow, and 
the music, drawing, and embroidgry of Alice, 
which so “astonished the natives,” appearing, in 
his eyes, but so many proofs of indolence and 
affectation. 

He had long since planned a matrimonial 
alliance for his son, which he never dreamed, 
with all his folly, he would dare to thwart. In 
Sally Peabody, the bride elect, were combined, 
according to the old man’s notions, all the re- 
quisites for a pattern wife, viz: a stout, healthy 
body, great dexterity and promptness in house- 
hold affairs, with the snug little fortune of two 
thousand dollars. But her most attractive 
charm, in his estimation, consisted in the fact, 
that her father had promised to give her a cer- 
tain fifty-acre lot, which had once formed a part 


of his paternal estate, from which it had been + 


abstracted, as the penalty of a foolish lawsuit. 
Although then a mere lad, he had felt deeply 
indignant and mortified at its transfer, and hav- 
ing failed in his numerous attempts to purchase 
it, it had unconsciously assumed a value in his 
eyes, beyond gold or rubies. 


When, therefore, during their altercation, Jo- 
seph had tacitly admitted his attachment to the 
hated “ widder’s darter,” the old man’s rage knew 
no bounds, and had not his wife’s interference 
prevented, he would have sworn the only oath 
he ever indulged in—which nothing could have 
induced him to retract—to disinherit him. 


CHAPTER III. 


Havine accomplished his exit through the 
window, our hero ran rapidly towards the vil- 
lage, and entering without ceremony a neat, 
little white cottage, around which many indica- 
tions of taste and refinement, wanting in the 
surrounding houses, were visible, made his way 
to the study, in which was seated a middle-aged 
man, whose grave, yet cheerful and benignant 
countenance, seemed seemed as clear an index 
to his profession as the black coat and white 
cravat. He started at the abrupt entrance of 
the young man, and eagerly enquired what had 
occured. Joseph told his story, to which his 
reverend friend listencd with a grave air and 
reproving shake of the head. 

“You have been very wrong,” said he, “ im- 
prudent, as well as undutiful; for to irritate your 
father, is no way to gain his consent to your 
desires.” 

“ But would you have me give it up, then ?” 
asked the youth, mournfully. 

“By no means. On the contrary, I would 
have you persevere ; but I would have youattain 
your ends by right means. I will myself see 
your father, and endeavor to gain his consent.” 

“ But that will only irritate him,” interrupted 
Joseph ; “he hates you, and-——” 

“ I know it,” answered the minister, smiling, 


“ut yet Ido not despair. I will, at least, make 
the attempt, and if we all fail, yon have only to 
wait patiently until you are of age to command 
your own time.” 


Joseph Daly returned home with a heavy 


heart ; for his father’s aversion to the pastor 
was so strong, that he doubted not his interfer- 
ence would exasperate him beyond retrieve. 
Two days elapsed, during which, not a word had 
been exchanged upon the subject, between the 
father and son, when the latter percieved the 
minister approaching the house, and anxious to 
escape the impending storm, beat a hasty re- 
treat. 

The old man received his visiter with a cold, 
churlish rudeness, auguring anything but favor- 
ably to the success of his mission. - Nothing 
daunted, however, the reverend gentleman, with 
the most smiling assurance, commenced the con- 
versation by sundry inquiries as to the state of 
his host’s crops, &c., leading it gradually to top- 
ics he knew to be most agreeable to the old 
man’s taste, and adapting himself so readily to 
his tone and manners, that he was pleased in 
spite of himself, and they were soon on the most 
amicable footing. 

When, however, he ventured to hint at the 
object of his visit, the storm of rage burst forth ; 
the old man reviling him as the cause of his 
son’s folly and disobedience. 

Mr. Brigham neither repelled nor denied the 
charge, but began to argue the case in the mild- 
est and most conciliatory manner. But all his 
arguments were vain. The old man refused not 
only to afford the slightest aid, but to allow his 
son his time. 

“ Then he will have to wait until he is of age, 
when his own efforts, with a little aid from the 
charity fund,” said Mr. Brigham, “ will enable 
him to acquire an education.” 

This was striking the right chord, and proved 


. how profound was his knowledge of human na- 


ture, who purposely touched it. The old man 
stared at him as if doubting the evidence of his 
own ears. The parson repeated his words with 
the most imperturtable coolness, adding : 

“T believe I have sufficient interest to secure 
it for him.” 

The old man sprang to his feet. 

“Charity fund!” exclaimed he; “do you 
think I'll have my child supported by charity, 
like a town charge, when I’ve two hundred acres 
of land, and five thousand dollars in the bank ? 
I'd sooner hang him with my own hands ;” and, 
striding to the door, he called, “Joe! Joe! I 
say.” His call was soon answered, for Joe, in 
his anxiety to learn the result, had lingered near 
the door, and soon made his appearance. 

“ Joe,” said he, slowly emphasising each word, 
as if fearful lest its full import might not be 
comprehended, “ will-you-go-to-a-charity-school- 
like-a-beggar ?” 

“I would,” answered Joe, firmly. “I will do 
anything that is honest, for an education.” 

“But it aint honest,” roared the old man, 
“to live upon other folks’ arnins, for I ‘spose 
somebody worked for your pesky charity fund. 
But I'll tell you what it is, you shan’t do it. I'd 
bury you first,” and taking from his desk a roll 
of bills{he said: “ Here are five hundred dollars 
in good money. Take it, and let me hear no 
more of your pesky charity. But mind, you make 
itlast, for by the Holy Bible—— 

*“ Father! O father, don't!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Daly, darting towards him. She was too late, 
and the furious old man continued : 

“ 1 swear it is the last cent of my property you 
shall ever have, and if you marry that silly 
huzzy, you shall never set foot——” but here 
his weeping wife placed her hand upon his 
mouth, preventing the conclusion of his threat. 

It may be questioned, if a happier heart beat 
uponearth than fluttered in the breast of Joseph 
Daly, when he received his sentence of virtual 
disinheritance and banishment. His prepara- 
tions were soon made, and after exchanging— 
with her mother and uncle’s full consent—vows 
with his blushing, weeping Alice, he set off, and 
was admitted a student of old Harvard, 

Aunt Hitty, while she mourned his father’s 
injustice, rejoiced in the gratification of his de- 
sires. She yéarned to eke out his little pittance 
by such helps as mothers love to perform for 
their absent ones ; while the old man, who loved 
his son, now that his anger had abated, regretted 
his rash oath. now past recall. 

Here, for the present, will we leave him, pros- 
ecuting his studies with that zeal and ardor which 
always ensures success, while we follow the for- 
tunes of his family. Suffice it to say, he gradu- 
ated with the highest honors of the college, and 
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entered upon the study of law, his chosen profes- 
sion, battling manfully with difficulties, and 
acquiring under the stern, but salutary teach- 
ings of privation and endurance, a strength and 
vigor of character seldom imparted by any other 
teachers. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Jou» Darr was a lad after his father's own 
heart a gnarled oak, and with litte 
more refinement than the animals he drove. 
His “ book larnin’” consisted in an ability to 
read and write, with a slight knowledge of arith- 
metic, beyond which, he had not the slightest 
ambition. He was active, industrious and eco- 
nomical, allowing no opportunity of acquiring 


money, which he valued above all things else, to 


pass unimproved. He was, of course, pretty 
well able to estimate the solid charms of Sally 
Peabody, to whom, soon after obtaining his ma- 
jority, he was united. Her father, according to 
promise, placing the deed of the coveted fifty- 
acre lot in his possession, on his wedding- 


The old man was delighted at this complete 
fulfillment of his long-cherished scheme, and he 
spent nearly his whole time in a rapturous glo- 
rification of John, and John’s wife, mingled with 
sundry doleful lamentations on the folly and 
laziness of that “ pesky Joe,” who would not be 
worth a tow shoe-string. In the blindness of his 
rapture, he yielded to the hints of ’squire Pea- 
body—a shrewd farmer, with a world of cant and 
cunning in his composition, and a smooth, oily 
tongue, exactly calculated to make it available— 
on the wisdom of encouraging the young folks, 
and making sure against interlopers, and gave 
his son a deed of his estate, only exacting a life- 
lease in return. 

For a time, all went on smoothly. But the 
old man soon began to realize the truth of the 
old adage, “all is not gold that glistens, nor 
silver that shines.” Sally Peabody soon began 
to assume imperious airs, talking loudly of her 
possessions, and intimating pretty plainly to the 
old couple that they were a burden. The old 
man was scolded incessantly for sitting in this 
place, spitting in that, or smoking in the other; 
while aunt Hitty was used as a mere domestic 
drudge. The poor old lady, naturally feeble 
and timid, yielded in tearful silence to a despot- 
ism she had not courage to resist; but the old 
man, who was made of sterner stuff, battled 
manfully for his rights, and the old house became 
a scene of constant and disgraceful contention 
John Daly made a few feeble efforts to assert 
his rightful authority and shield his parents 
from the storm, but his belligerent spouse soon 
brought him to submission, and ruled triumph- 
ant mistress of the realm. That “pesky Sally 
Peabody,” was now as low as she had been ex- 
alted in the old man’s estimation, and bitter, as 
unavailing, were the reproaches he heaped upon 
his own head, for his share in adding this fire- 
brand to his house. His only consolation, con- 
sisted in the letters of his silly Joseph, expressive 
of his sympathy with their forlorn condition, and 
exhorting them to patience, until he could afford 
them relief. 

A few miserable years were spent in this way, 
when a fresh calamity was added to those as- 
sailing this afflicted household. A few months 
after John Daly’s marriage, while all was yet 
upon velvet between the two families, the vil- 
lage of S—— was electrified by the sudden arri- 
val of Isaac Peabody, the ’squire’s second son, 
whose brilliant career as a-merchant in Boston, 
had been for several years the theme of his fami- 
ly’s boast. He had closed business in the city, 
and had come to open a store in the village, 
which should form a new era in country shop- 
keeping, into a share of the profits of which, he 
would, from the purest fraternal love, admit his 
brother-in-law. : 

The simple-minded John was delighted with 
the scheme, and applied to his father for the 
loan of his surplus funds, but the old man, more 
wary, at first refused. Young Peabody pre- 
tended to be indifferent upon the subject, care- 
lessly remarking that he had better, of course, 
retain the entire profits in his owp hands. He 
afterwards, quite casually, hinted that the know- 
ing ones considered the bank, in which his old 
friend’s money was invested, decidedly unsafe. 
The old man started, when Isaac hastened to 
retract his error—prote.ting that for his own 
part he had perfect confidence in its stability. 
In the course of the next two or three days, the 
conversation often turned, quite accidentally, of 
course, upon banking operations, and such a 


frightful catalogue of failures, frauds, and offi- 
cial defalcations, were presented, that the terri- 
fied old man, firmly believing all banking corpor- 
ations to be so many dens of banded robbers, 
declared his intention of instantly removing his 
money to a place of greater security. Isaac 
condescendingly agreed to accept it, and soon a 
spacious, elegant store, bearing the emblazoned 
sign of “ Peabody, Daly & Co.,” commenced 
operations, under the most flattering auspices. 

For three years all went on smoothly. Isaac 
Peabody, as better skilled in operations, of 
course, managed the concerns of the firm ; while 
his fatherand Ovys , secure of a golden 
harvest from their investments, toiled patiently 
on their farms. At this time, a number of ac- 
counts, connected with his former business ope- 
rations in the city, wore forwarded to him, with 
an importunate deman | for immediate payment. 
He represented to his partners, that he had a 
large amount of fands acquired by the same 
operations, which he could not immediately col- 
lect, requesting them to sign notes to satisfy his 
creditors, until he could render these dues avail- 
able, which, he assured them, would require but 
a short time. This Mr. Daly positively refused 
to do, but his father readily consented, and John 
did not hesitate to copy so good an example. 

A year, perhaps, had passed, when one fine 
morning, two suspicious looking characters made 
their appearance, inquiring for Isaac Peabody, 
but that gentleman could nowhere be found, and 
upon entering the store, it was discovered to be 
entirelyempty. They then proceeded to demand 
of his partners immediate payment of certain 
notes, together with his three last purchases of 
goods. It was found to be impossible to collect 
any part of this demand of ’squire Peabody, he 
having a short time previous disposed of his 
whole estate to a friend, devoting, as he alleged, 
the products to the payment of his own private 
debts. The whole burden, therefore, came upon 
John Daly, sweeping his entire estate, the sav- 
ings of years of labor and privation, at one fell 
swoop, and leaving our aged friends entirely 
destitute. 

A scene of violence and recrimination ensued 
which baffles description. The old man reviled 
his son as the author of his calamities, who, in 
turn, retorted. But the most indignant, and in 
her own estimation, most ill-used, of all con- 
cerned, was Mrs. Sally, who mourned the loss 
of her large dowry in the most piteous manner, 
unceasingly reproaching her husband and his 
father as the cause of her and Ler “ dear, unfor- 
tunate brother’s” misfortune. 

The old man’s only means of support, now 
consisted in his life-lease, which, as he had nei- 
ther signed the notes, nor belonged to the firm, 
was still available. He advanced his claim, but 
upon examination, no record of it could be dis- 
covered, while that of the deed on which it was 
based, was found. 

“T sent it by father Peabody, to be recorded,” 
said John, when applied to on the subject, “and 
I thought for sartain, I threw both papers to- 
gether, into the recorder’s office, but I ’spose the 
lease slipped out,” was the lucid explanation to 
the old man.* 

This cruel and unexpected blow was more 
than the poor old mancouldendure. When the 
fatal truth was revealed to him, he stood for a 
moment in mute despair, and then sank sense- 
less to the ground, and only revived to writhe 
in infant weakness upon hiscouch. A physician 
was called in, who pronounced his disease to be 
fever, of a most malignant character, superin- 
duced by anxiety and grief, and highly infec- 
tious. Mrs. Sully instantly took the alarm, and 
in spite of the timid remonstrances of her weak 
husband, and the tears and agonized entreaties 
of aunt Hitty, the old :man was carried to an 
out-house, to die, with none but the old lady to 
tend him—the neighbors neither daring to inter- 
fere or approach hiiw, for fear of infection. 


Four days the old man raved in all the deli- 
rium of fever. A thousand wild fancies, now 
delightful, and anon most horrible, hurried 
through his brain. Now he was toying upon 
flowery banks with angels; then chased by dev- 
ils through hot and arid plains, where there was 
neither rest nor shelter. He lived over again 
the days of his childhood, with all its pastimes. 
tasks, and accidents; the exalting aspirations 
of youth, and the sterner toils of manhood, while 
the faces of those he had known, peered at him 
in all directions. But above all, arose the image 
of one sweet face, which looked pityingly on 
him, and had power to soothe and calm his 


* A positive fact. 


most phrenzied fancies. At last he slept—a 
long sleep—and awoke to find the same sweet 
face bending over him with anxious tenderness. 
He started, half believing he was still delirious, 
but the cooling draught presented to his lip, and 
the soft voice, convinced him it was indeed Alice 
Winter, who was bending over him. 

“T came to visit uncle Brigham” (she and 
her mother had left his house to reside with 
another relative, two years previous), said she, 
in answer to his eager inquiry, * and found them 
all absent on a journey. I strolled out, and at- 
tracted by your groans, came to you, and have 
been here two days. I have just persuaded aunt 
Hitty, who is quite worn down with fatigue and 
excitement, to seek a little repose ; and you must 
not tease me with questions, but swallow this 
draught, and go directly to sleep ;” and the old 
man took the cooling liquid, and fixing his eyes 
upon ths sweet image, fearful if he removed 
them, it might vanish into mist, sank into a deep 
and peaceful slumber. 

“ What a fool I was,” said he, to the blushing, 
smiling Alice, as two weeks after, she bade him 
adieu—convalescent and comfortable, under the 
shelter of her uncle’s roof, to which the good 
parson, regardless of infection, had removed him 
immediately upon hs return—‘to vally that 
pesky, spiteful Sally Peabody, above you. If 
that boy, Joe, of mine, don’t marry you, he’ll be 
as big a fool as I thought he was for wantin’ to.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


A Few weeks subsequent, the old man re- 
ceived a letter from his son Joseph, stating that 
the case was not as hopeless as they had at first 
supposed. By the greatest exertions he had suc- 
ceeded in tracing Isaac Peabody to a gambling 
house, where he arrested him, but had failed to 
obtain any money. He had, however, gained a 
clue, by which he believed he could prove the 
*squire’s sale of his estate had been fraudulent, 
in which cas; he ho,ed to reclaim a pittance, 
sufficient for the present wants of his parents. 

In due time the cause came on for trial, Jo- 
seph acting as the old ma:’s counsel. It was 
managed with great tact and skill by the young 
lawyer, whose plea was admitted on all sides, 
to be a brilliant etfort. As his father stood with 
open mouth and fixed eye, listet.ing tothe words 
of burning eloquenee which fell from his lips, 
hardly realizing that the brilliant, animated and 
graceful being who held his audience spell- 
bound, swaying the hearts of the multitude as 
one man, could indeed be his once despised and 
disinherited, but now almost worshipped son, he 
forgot his own pecuniary interest in the affair, 
and gloried only in his triumph. 

“ Only think, Hitty,” said he, when describing 
the scene to his wife, “ of our Joe’s being a raal 
lawyer, and standing up before the judge and the 
folks, and talking so smart. It would have done 
your heart good to hear him,” and aunt Hitty 
smiled a proud, glad smile, and wished she had 
been there. 

The case was fairly made out, proving the 
existence of a vile conspiracy, and the Peabodys 
were forced to disgorge a portion of their booty. 
Our aged frientis obtained (for Joseph had be- 
fore undertaking it, stipulated with John that 
the deed should be given to his father), a small 
but comfortable house, erected a few years pre 
vious for a tenaut, and twenty acres of land. 

“ T can’t help crying,” said the old man, as he 
was taking his leave, after seeing them installed 
in their new home, “ and almost frighten myself 
for disinheritin’ and turnin’ you out doors, as it 
were, for wantin’ to get larnin’, that has made 
such a man of you, and now to think that we 
should have starved, if——’ 

“Don’t think of it, father,” interrupted Jo- 
seph, “ you did it for the best, and it has proved 
for the best, for it has made a man of me. I 
am still poor, but my business is now good, and 
I hope in a few years to provide a home for my 
parents.” 

The Dalys had spent perhaps three years in 
their new home, when the old man entered the 
house one morning with a letter in his hand. 

“ Only think, Hitty,” said he, “our Joe has 
married the governor’s darter, and they are 
coming here to-morrow. She belongs to some 
rich, grand family, I spose, but I'd rather he'd 
married little Alice Winter, with nota cent. 
I'm afraid, Hitty, the boy’s growing proud.” 

Aunt Hitty rejoiced at the idea of seeing her 
beloved son, and knew she ought to welcome 
any bride he might bring; but she felt rather shy 
of the governor’s daughter, and she mourned 
that her sweet Alice was not to call her mother. 


In due time. next day, the carriage drove up 
to the door, and Joseph alighting, proceeded to 
hand out a lady. The old couple advanced 
rather timidly to greet the “governor's darter,” 
who turning towards them, disclosed the smiling 


pering in the old man’s ear: 

“ You will forgive me.” 

“ And bless you, too. I'm so glad Hitty kept 
me from finishing that oath,” murmured he, Lis 
thoughts reverting involuntarily to the past. 

The Rev. Mr. Brigham soon called to welcome 


old house, into which it was rumored he was 
soon to remove, and he now invited his friends 
to witness his improvements. Aunt Hitty had 
never visited it since her removal, and she felt 
rather reluctant to go; but she could not refuse 
the pastor, and they set out. Upon entering the 
house, they were surprised to find the old furni- 
ture there—each article occupying its usual 
place, and the pastor placed the climax upon 
their astonishment, by informing them that he 
had acted only as the agent of Joseph, who now 
presented it to them. The old man sobbed like 
a child, exclaiming: 


again.” 

While Aunt Hitty, unable to speak, kissed 
her son in tearful silence. 

The mystery of the “governor's daughter ” 
was soon explained. Mrs. Winter had been 
reconciled to her husband’s family, by whom he 
had been disowned in consequence of his mar- 
riage. Her uncle, who was governor of Massa- 
chusetts, being childless, had adopted Alice, 
which Joseph, willing to surprise his parents, 
had purposely left unexplained. 

A day or two after his arrival, Joseph, who 
had more than once made anxious inquiries re- 
specting the mails, entered with a letter, which 
he gave his father, who rushed into the next 
room, exclaiming: 

“ Only think, Hitty, our Joe, here, is made a 
Judge!” 

Aunt Hitty raised her eyes to his face with a 
proud smile, but the Rev. Mr. Brigham, pointing 
to the window, said, in a meaning tone: 

“ And there is John, digging potatoes at the 
halves.” 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
FAREWELL TO JENNY LIND, 
ON HER ANTICIPATED RETURN HOME. 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 


Farewell! 
Farewell! we're loth to part with thee; 
We’ ve listened to thy voice— 
Thy strains of sweet, rich minstrelsy, 
Of innocence, love, liberty— 
In which all hearts rejoice ; 
Farewell! 


Farewell! 
We've followed thee from first to last, 
Since landing on our shore ; 
In balance of stern Truth thou hast 
Been weighed, and, like to Howarp class’d ; 
Thy name we love the more; 
Farewell! 


Farewell! 
We ne’er on earth may see thee more, 
Thy own land claims thee now; 
And when thou treadest Sweden’s shore, 
May bliss be thine for evermore, 
And peace rest on thy brow; 
Farewell ! 
Alexandria, Va., Aug., 1851. 


PROFANITY. 

Once when I was returning from Ireland— 
says Rowland Hill—I found myself much an- 
noyed by the reprobate conduct of the captain 
and mate, who were both sadly given to the 
scandalous habit of swearing. First the captain 
swore at the mate, then the mate swore at the 
captain, then they swore at the wind—when I 
cafed to them with a strong voice, for fair play. 

“Stop! stop! if you please, gentlemen; let 
us have fair play; it’s my turn now.” 

“At what is it your turn, pray?” said the cap- 
tain. 

“At swearing,” I replied. 

Well, they waited and waited, until their pa- 
tience was exhausted, and then wanted me to 
make haste and take my turn. I told them, 
however, that I had a right to take my time and 
swear at my own convenience. 

To this the captain replied, with a hearty 
laugh : 

“Perhaps you don’t mean to take your turn.” 

“Pardon me, captain,” I answered; “I do, 
as soon as I can find the good of doing so.” 

My friends, I did not hear another oath on the 
voyage.— Biography of Rowland Hill. 


The mind, in its own place, and In iteelf, 


Can make a heaven of bell, a hell of heaven. 
Mi 


countenance of Alice Winter. Throwing her™) | 
arms around their necks, she kissed them, whis- ~ 


his ex-pupil and neice. He had purchased the - 


“ Only think, Hitty, the dear old house is ourn © 
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THE EGYPTIAN FLEET. 

‘The harbor of Alexandria presents just now 
rather a formidable appearance, for, in addition 
to frowning batteries, mounting several hundred 
guns, many of which point to the only safe pas- 
sage for large vessels through the dangerous 
reefs of sunken rocks which stretch across the 
month of the harbor, the Egyptian fleet, having 
lately undergone a refit, is seen drawn up in the 
centre of the anchorage, and consists of five 
line-of-battle ships, and six frigates and corvettes, 
besides a few steamers. A Turkish steam-frig- 
ate, the British war-steamer Growler, the Pen- 
imsula steamer Ganges, a Tunisian brig of war, 
and an Austrian Lioyd’s steamer, add to the 
interest of the scene. 

We are not, however, admirers of war, and 
hope the Egyptian fleet may never be required 
to test its present capabilities; and we are quite 
willing to remember the bravery of Egyptian 
troops and sailors in Mehemet Ali's lifetime. 


LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER’S HOUSE. 

This building, situated in Newburyport, Mass., 
is notable, as presenting a monument of the ec- 
centric genius who formerly resided here. Tim- 
othy Dexter was born in Malden, near Boston, 
in the year 1743, and was bred a leather dresser. 
This calling engaged him until by thrift and 
prudence he became rich, and added greatly to 
his fortune by purchasing continental paper 
money at an enormous discount; all of which 
was eventually redeemed at par. At length he 
bought a fine mansion that had been laid out 
after the English style, by some person of taste 
and wealth. 

When Dexter bought this seat, everything 
about it was in fine order, but it was not to the 
vulgar taste of the new proprietor. He raised 
minarets on the roof, surmounted each angle 
with gilt balls, and had the whole painted as 
fancifully as a harlequin’s dress. Directly in 
front of the door of the house, on a Roman arch 


of great beauty and taste, stood General Wash- 
ington in his military garb. On his left hand 
was Jefferson; on his right, Adams, uncovered, 
for he would suffer no one to be on the right of 
Washington with a hat on. On the columns in 
the garden there were figures of Indian chiefs, 
military generals, philosophers, politicians and 
statesmen, now and then a goddess of fame, or 
liberty, meretricious enough to be either. If he, 
in the plenitude of his generosity, raised a col- 
umn to a great man to-day, he reserved the lib- 
erty of changing his name to-morrow ; and often 
the painter’s brush made or unmade a fierce war- 
rior. General Morgan, yesterday, is Bonaparte 
to-day ; and the great Corsican leader was often 
as much neglected in the garden of the capri- 
cious Dexter, as he afterwards was at St. He- 
lena. But Dexter was more of a gentleman 
than Sir Hudson Lowe, and never passed Bona- 
parte—even when he was not so great a fayor- 
ite—without touching his hat. 


There ‘were upwards of forty of the figures, 
including four lions, two couckaat, and two pass- 
ant. These were well carved, and attracted 
more attention from those whe had any taste 
than all the exhibition, exeeps the arch on which 
stood the three presidents. The lions were open 
mouthed and fierce. 

It is said that the cest of. the states and col- 
umns about the howse, must have reached very 
nearly the sum of tweaty thousand dollars. Thus 
the strange and eeeentric beimg who occupied 
this building, our artist kas portrayed, basied the 
latter days of his Wife, im arranging the most 
extravagant ormaments, and im the very worst 
taste, for his yrownds. A’ one time be would 
ransack the eewntry far and near for a pair of 
milk white horses for his Carriage, them these 
would be displaced for some of a cream color, 
and these agaim would be discarded for dapple 
grays, and so his whims and fancies van riot, and 
were the theme of every toagec. eee 
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“Reminiscences of Dog Days, a sketch by Mrs. E. 
WELLMONT. 


the Ot» ’Un. 
“A 

oat is saddened now,” verses by W. Cc. Wu- 
“ The Ocean ” lines by J. ALrorp. 


A fine of the statue of Washing- 


A very excellent likeness of Mrs. Mowatt, the 
guished American actress, as she appeared in New York, 
at Niblo’s Theatre, in her own play of Armand. 

An engraving of the American steamer, City of Glas- 
gow, as she appeared leaving Philadelphia for Liverpool. 

A view of a grand Rifle Match at Geneva, representing 
one of the popular Swiss festivals, for training carbineers. 

fime picture of the Isthmus. 

fos of the el A. Jere- 
sen, built at Duxbury, Mass. 

piece of architecture. 


An engravi: 
Hock Farm, as it is called, being 


ofthe House, Beacon 8t., Boston. A 
Boston Custom during the 
great freshet of last winter. 
A picture of the Steamer Golden Gate, forming a fine 
maritime view of this favorite vessel. 


A five ~ a view of the entrance to 
Philadelphia. 


NATURAL READINESS. 

All the set rules of politeness are put to shame 
by that ready thoughtfulness and native delica- 
cy that is often exhibited in the most humble in- 
dividuals. This fact is most happily illustrated 
by an anecdote, that may not be new to all of 
our readers. A sudden gust of wind took a 
parasol from the hands of its owner, and before 
one had time to recollect whether it would be 
etiquette to catch the parasol of a lady to whom 
he had never been introduced, a lively Emerald- 


er dropped his hod of bricks, caught the para- 


chute in the midst of its Ellsler gyrations, and 
presented it to the loser, with a low bow, which 
reminded us of poor Power. “Faith, madame,” 
said he, as he did so, “if you were as strong as 
you are handsome, it wouldn’t have got away 
from you.” “Which shali I thank you for first, 
the service or the compliment ?” asked the lady, 
smilingly. “‘Troth, madame,” said Pat, again 
touching the place where once stood the brim of 
what was once a beaver, “that look of, your 


beautiful eye thanked me for both.” 


Drawixe Roox 


beau tifel work stands without rival Miner- Miner- 
va, it sp into wn existence, so pe th 
be daly com peticton. It fa conducted pot only with’ 


taste, batten, ay It the vinivor to all its 

Long may it continue paragon of its 
teceiving the proper reward of his. 
meriterious enterprise.— True American, Treaton, N. J. | 


Newsrarers 1x New Yoru.—It appears, 
from the United States census just taken, that 
there were published in the city.of New York, 
last year, one hundred and six newspapers, ex- 
clusive of periodicals, whose aggregate circula- 
tion was 82,368.473, There were fourteen daily, 
and the same number of monthly newspapers, 
and 58 weekly. The daily circulation amount- 
ed to 153,621; weekly, to 425,200; and the 
monthly to 401,800. 


Danornous Stourr—A New York paper 
enumerates between fifty and sixty accidents, 
many of them fatal, which have taken place the 
last year, from the use of camphene. 


Quantitry.—Nine million gallons of 
wine were imported into Great Britain last 


_ A FLYING MACHINE. 

' Is the great problem then solved at last, and 
can we dull, plodding inhabitants of terra firma 
don a foreign plumage, and usurp the heretofore 
prerogative of|the birds? It would really seem 
80, if we may credit such authority as we are 
accustomed to rely upon for truth. It will be 
remembered that we lately stated in these col- 
umns that a woman of Madrid had ascended 
with a rapid motion into the air, and continued 
her flight some twelve hundred yards or more, 
by means of a machine invented by one Diego, 
of Salamanca. About the same time, too, it 
was announced in Paris, that a Frenchman, 
named d’Arville, had perfected a machine ca- 
pable of accomplishing the same purpose, and 
that he was soon going to fly from Paris to Di- 
jon, to show that he could beat the railroad. It 
is affirmed that the man has succeeded in flying, 
to the satisfaction of nearly all the Paris editors, 
and of several learned, scientific men. 

The exhibition took place on the banks of the 
Seine. At five minutes past four, three persons 
got out of a cab, who proved to be M. d’Arville 
and his two mechanics. His machine, with the 
wings, was placed on the top of the carriage, in 
two oak-wood boxes. After a brief and friendly 
salutation, M. d’Arville proceeded to unpack his 
instrument, the several pieces of which were ad- 
justed in less than six minutes. He said: “ Gen- 
tlemen, I am about to make an experiment; do 
not get frightened at what you may see, but suf- 
fer me to remain master of my own movements, 
without remarks.” After placing himself upon 
his folding chair, he said, “ lam ready,” and im- 
mediately, placing his feet on pedals Nos. 1 and 
6, raised himself majestically into the air, in a 
perpendicular line. He was furnished with a 
long pack-thread, of about one hundred metres, 
at the end of which he had tied a small leaden 
weight; and in two minutes he was three hun- 
dred feet above the heads of those who had 
gathered to see him. 

Nothing could depict the astonishment, or 
rather the terror, of all; then shouts and bravos 
broke forth, which were absolutely frantic. M. 
d’Arville, by the aid of a speaking trumpet, then 
called to those below: “Iam going to take an 
oblique flight, and then a continuous one.” 
When, by a change of the pedals, he directed 
himself just as he wished, without aid, and ap- 
parently without the leastdanger. After having 
run over a space about as large as the Champ- 
de-Mars, M. d’Arville let himself down, taking 
no more time in the descent than a sheet of paper 
would take, if thrown from a window on a calm 
day. 

When the experiment was completed, two of 
the journalists, M. Emile Fontaine, of the Union, 
and M. Leon Pailet, desired to make an ascent 
with the machine, but as they were supposed not 
to understand the working of it perfectly, they 
were dissuaded from the attempt by their friends. 
On the 20th or 25th of this month, M. d’Arville 
announces that he will make a public ascent 
from the Champ-de-Mars, in the presence of 
whoever may choose to attend, which will doubt- 
less be the whole of Paris. 

The French journals express themselves as de- 
lighted, and more than satisfied with the experi- 
ment and the exhibition, and evidently write as 
if they considered the art of flying no longer a 
problem. In the mean time, our erial flying 
ship is progressing at Brooklyn, and we shall be 
enabled to astonish the Parisians, doubtless, by 
an experiment that will put theirs quite in the 
shade. 


RascaL_y.—An attempt was made, by placing 


:an-iron chain over the track, to overthrow the 


passenger train on the Ohio and Pennsylvania 


‘Railroad, which was fortunately discovered just 


in time to prevent a serious accident. 


Prompt Desratcu.—The news received 
from California by the Prometheus, was carried 
out in the Niagara, and will reach Liverpool, 
therefore, in about thirty-nine days from San 
Francisco. 


APVERTISEMENTS.—The> Post- 
master Genéral has décided that a mark drawn 
over an advertisement in a newspaper, does not 


subject it to letter postage. 


SincuLaR Leachman, of 
Florida; Illinois, has a mule, which kills and 
eats every snake that comes in his way. 


Swier—Cars ran at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour on the Hudson River railroad. 


NEWSPAPER POSTAGE. 

We have before taken occasion to remark, 
that in the contemplation of the fact that letter 
postage had been so much reduced, and in the 
great satisfaction that this excellent move nat- 
urally and universally creates, the odious char- 
acter of the law as it is applied to newspapers, 
has for a moment been lost sight of. Instead of 
a uniform and cheap rate of postage as it re- 
gards newspapers, the bill is the most oppressive 
that could possibly have been framed, in many 
respects, and amounts to little less than actual 
prohibition as it regards transient papers. The 
bill is complicated enough to puzzle a Philadel- 
phia lawyer, and has succeeded in turning the 
heads of many of our post office clerks, in their 
endeavors. to comprehend its import. By the 
published schedule of postage rates, we perceive 
there are no less than thirty-six different rates to 
regular subscribers for papers exceeding 300 
square inches. For papers less than 300 square 
inches, one-fourth those rates. On transient 
newspapers from one oz. io nine oz., there are 
charged and collected 50 rates. If not prepaid, 
said 50 rates are each to be doubled; making 
one hundred and seventy-two different rates, with 
which our post office clerks are to acquaint 
themselves. So much for simplicity and uni- 
formity ; now for its cheapness: To send a copy 
of the Drawing Room Companion to a friend at 
New Orleans, it costs eight cents, if prepaid; if 
not prepaid, it will cost sixteen cents! True, 
regular subscribers obtain their papers cheap 
enough, but what sort of a law is it that presents 
such ridiculous phases? Let the subject be agi- 
tated, and a uniform rate of newspaper postage 
adopted on the earliest moment practicable, 
after the assembling of Congress. 


A Novet Rev. Napoleon 
Roussel, a French pastor, now in London, has 
made, says one of our exchanges, the Jesuit 
Father Ravignan the following offer: “Let us 
choose a room; you shall speak in it for one 
half hour; I will simply read the Bible in the 
hearing of you Roman Catholics. If you refuse 
this offer, it will be knowa who it is that fears 
for his own cause, and who dreads the word of 
God.” The wily Jesuit has not accepted the 


proposal. 


LARGE BELL. 

The weight of the bell exhibited in State 
street, last week, was said to be 21,612 pounds. 
Its destination was New York, where it is to be 
used as an alarm bell. 

The great bell of St. 


Great Tom of 


Great Tom of Oxford, ’ 17/000 
Bell of the Palazzo at Florence, 17,000 
St. Peter’s at Rome, 607 
Great bell at Erfurth, 28,224 
St. Ivan’s bell at Moscow, 127,836 

of 443,772 


Opp Catcutation.—A manufactory mak- 
ing one hundred pins per minute, and kept in 
constant operation, would only make fifty-two 
millions, five hundred and ninety-six thousand 
per annum, and would require near twenty thou- 
sand years, at the same ratio, without a single 
moment’s cessation, to make that number called 
a billion. 


Turirty Farmer.—The Barre Gazette says 
that Mr. Harrison Bacon, of that town, after 
having filled his barns with hay, has put the bal- 
ance into a stack containing over forty tons. 
The stack is laid up after the English style, be- 
ing fifty feet long, eighteen feet wide, and from 
twenty-five to thirty feet to the highest central 
point, and covered with a thatching of flags. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. — Before Md’lle Lind 
left Albany, she sent to Captain De Groot, of 
the steamer Reindeer, a magnificent diamond 
pin, in acknowledgment of his gentlemanly at- 
tentions, on her passage up on Friday. It was 
composed of a cluster of nine beautiful stones. 


Sroniricant—What a mournful spectacle is 


presented by the late census in poor old Ireland. 
In thirty-one « counties the decrease in population 
since 1841, is one million, seven hundred and thir- 
ty-seven thousand, six hundred and sixteen persons. 


AMUSING. —At a recent fancy ball, at Cape 
May, Col. Wallace, of the Sun, appeared as the 
Count of Monte Christo—Signor Blitz, as the 
Magician—and Mr. Thornley, the India Rubber 
Man, as the India Rubber King. 


Natronat.—The new Capitol progresses 


Phineas Stow, Mr. John E. Sum- 
Mers to Miss Sarah McKean 

By Rev. Mr. Randall, Me Mr. Robert Henderson to Miss 

y Mr. John Henderson to Miss Harriot 
Marriott. 


By Rev. Mr. Mr. James W. to Miss 
Helen M. 


By Rev. Mr. Mr. Wm. M. Turner to Miss Se- 
‘m. 
By Rev. P. iow, Mr. John J. Loring to Miss Mary 8. 
By Rev. Mr. Strauss, Mr. Simeon Cohen to Miss Fanny 


In Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Pope, Mr. Joseph Peirce, Jr- 
to Miss Helen Hove. y 
In Salem, by Rev. Mr. Fisher, Mr. 8. Lawrence to Miss 
Hervey, 

inchester, by Rev. Mr. Mr. Sherburne 
T. Sanborn to Mise Achsah J. Littlefield. 

In Groton, by Rev. Mr. Means, Mr. John Stevens to 
eymouth, by r. Gen. A 

Howe, M. D. to Miss Eliza Loud. 


In this city, John Stevens, Esq., 43; Mr. Joseph Her- 
sey, 38; Eliza Frances McAllister, 20: Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Stevens, 22; William P. Fernald, 19 ; Mrs. Mary Beck, 83; 
Mr. Junius Hall, 39; Mrs. Elizabeth Owens, 71 ; Mr. Sam- 
uel Smith, 63. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Abraham Thompson, 67; Mrs. 
Ruth Grover, 80; Mrs. Ann Chandler, 47. 

In East Cambridge, Mrs. Mary Fiske, 40. 

In Cambridgeport, Jonathan Hagar, Esq., 70 

In Roxbury, Mrs. Clarissa Rogers, of gece 7. 

In Dorchester, Mrs. Hannah Lemist, 89. 

In Cambridge, Miss Sarah Champne 

In Malden, Mrs. Sarah 

In Brai , John A. § 

In Randolph, Mrs. Betsey  carehend 70. 

In Stoneham, Rev. John H. Stevens, 86. 

In Palmer, Mrs. Elizabeth Maynard. 

In Billerica, Mrs. Sophronia M. Merriam, 42. 

In South Wellfleet, Mrs. Levinah 

n Harpswell, Me. Mary W. Otis 

Ia Mrs. Faz banks, 92 


A Mlagnificent Pictorial 


AND 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this is to present, im the moat ele 
gant and available & weekly literary melange 
notable events of the day. Its eolumns are 


original tales, shetehes, and poems, by the 
Best Americ#n Authors, 


and the cream of the demestie and fMreign news ; 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate exgravings, by emiment 
of cotable objects, curren: events ip 
world, and of men and manners, ».ogether making & 
paper ” entirely origimal in its design i im this country. Ite 
pears will contain views of every populous city m the 

nown world, of all oJ nete im the eastern or 
western hemispaere, of all the principle ships and steam- 
ers of the navy and merchant serviee, with fine portraits 
of every noted charaeter im the world, male and female. 
Ske clas of beauciful seenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with from the anima? kin 
dom, the birds of the aiv, and the fishof the sea It 

rinted on the finest of pages, and with a font of eopper- 

brevier type of the most style, manufactured 

expressly for it, yronating in its meehanieal execution an 
elegant specimen of art. It wit? contain fifteen hundred 
and sixty-four square imches, sixty-four eolumns of 
reading matter and ik ih weekly pa- 
per of sixteen octavo pages. It wil forza 


The Best family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim 3s comstant}y, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it aSords, and the rieh array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to imeulcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to eneourage virtue ry hold- 
py to view all that is geed and pure, aad aveiding all 

the paper loved, respected and sought after for its 
combined excellences. ‘ 


TERMS:--$3,00 Per Annum, 
ADVANCE. 
00 


eight 00 
0 
No reduction will be made from the above terms, either 


img agent is dor 


The Picronisa. Room Comeasios may be 


: and of newsmen, at tem cents per single copy. 
be 


Beeres, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


8. Nassau, corner of Sprare St., New York- 
116 Chestnut Street Phiadelphia. 


A 
H. TAYLOR, North Street, Baltimore. 


EDWARDS & COMPANY, TIS Main St Cincinnati. 
R. E. ED S h Co., 93 Third Street Ky- 
J. A. ROYS Woodward Avenue, Det 


B. K. WOODWARD, cov. 4th & Chesnut Sts., St. Louis. 
(> Subscriptions reesived at either of the above places. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 


CHAT ABOUT WATERING PLACES. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


G6 (© )LEASURE seekers,” said Miss Hen- 
derson, “most generally frequent wa- 
tering places.” I shall never forget the air and 
style of some whom I met last sammer at Sara- 
tega. There is always a rush at the most fash- 
ionable Hotel during dog-days. But let me tell 
you, there is a heavy penalty to be paid in this 
clashing society. To blaze and shine, one must 
be continually on the gui vive. You must dress 
and dance, you must ride and sport, you must 
eat and drink (oftentimes something more exhi- 
larating than congress water) you must content 
yourself with taking a bed at a late hour, and 
keeping it to a late one, and then the stereotyped 
enjoyments of to-day are varied little from yes- 
terday, unless some “ particular interesting friend 
from the South” appears, who is resolved on a 
flirtation,in which case, the more slaves he owns 
the more the managing mothers are on tip toe 
to secure him for their charming daughters. 
Young ladies here “come out” early; often 
being in full bloom at sweet sixteen; and I have 
seen many such an one who could brave dangers 
at which their grandmothers would shrink, and 
whiff off a cigar with all the ease of an invete- 
rate smoker—those vile articles which are made 
in Havana, and termed “ladies cigars.” When 
there is such a grand display of rich materials 
for dresses, such a quantity of jewelry—and 
even this must be changed every few days—and 


‘the poor souls are so constantly on the stretch to 


rival and eclipse some protege, that they really 
have not time to draw a long breath during their 


‘sojourn at the “ United States.” Every luxury, 


every device of fancy, and every work of art, is 
here furnished by the obliging caterers who ma- 
nage this concern. “A short life and a merry 
one” is well carried out. 

At “Union Hall,” you are always sure of 
meeting with a more sedate but quite as aristo- 
cratic a company. People who are less enthu- 
siastic come here to recreate, who will not 
endure the abandon of mere fashion, but have 
more of a literary taste, and are dubbed as Doc- 
tors of Divinity, Law and Medicine, here hold 
social converse. Such people discuss matters 
very philosophically—they often have long 
arguments to ascertain the precise difference 
“tween tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” After 
a short sojourn, the company scatters, and you 
find these same people by the side of a seashore, 
or near a mountain top; for they well under- 
stand such changes are far more refreshing than 
continuance in a mere fashionable resort. It is 
a curious fact that you rarely meet with long 
faces—however the wrinkles may have gathered 
in former years they do not gain upon them now; 
old people are as merry and light-hearted, as 
full of jokes and stories as their grand-children, 
and often make the entertainment for greedy 
listeners. Madame smooths down her grey 
hairs, and Monsieur fits his wig closely, and such 
people never discourse upon the infirmities of age. 
The proeess of renewal is going on. 

Now we will take a peep into Sharon Springs. 
De you wish to see some of the most wealthy 
families from the South, some of the nobility 
from the East—you have arrived at just the right 
spot. Here are people most richly attired, but 
there are no gaudy flaunting dresses, the frivo. 
lous and the rain are rarely found here, but true 
Chesterfieldian graces without the stiffness and 
hauteur which belongs to the mock gentleman 
or lady. Here are genuine, polished, polite and 
dignified men and women. They are not wor. 
ried to death, lest they should not find their mo- 
ney's worth of pleasure ; but each contributes 
his share to the rational and intellectual enjoy- 
ment of the other, and you feel how far removed 
from true happiness are the frivolous and gdidy 
in the maze of fashion when compared with 
such agreeable and profitable intercourse. The 
Pavilion Hote] is the place for refined society, 


after all. But then we must not forget 


Lebanon Springs, with its quiet enjoyments 
and home-like comforts. And such a tempera- 
ture is rarely found! Sit yourself down at the 
window of the Hotel, and take one long gaze at 
the verdant landscape that stretches as far as the 
eye can glance. Did you ever behold such beau- 
tiful hills, such dark rich valleys! And ere long 
an invigorating atmosphers elevates your spirits, 
and you feel well repaid for the time here spent 
in the elasticity of your whole Bical being. 
The gentlemen well remem e excellent 
trout-fishing they here enjoyed, and the sportive 


circumstances which always attend aquatic ex- 
cursions. “Caldwell’s” is the House; but at 
Sherrill’s Lake House there is nothing to com- 
plain of unless it be good company and excellent 
fare. 

And surely we ought to give a full square to 
our own favorite Newport—for hundreds will 
attest that this throws all other watering places 
in the shade. At a single glance one is ready 
to exclaim, “every body is here,”—for in fact 
every calling and profession, besides an infinite 
number without any, are here. The invalid son 
or daughter is attended by the whole family ; 
for the breeze which so cools and refreshes the 
sick, is equally grateful to the healthy. The 
bathing and ocean-like air stirs up one’s inac- 
tivity, and the society awakens the intellectual 
faculties! I doubt whether an ignorant person 
enjoys mach at Newport—at all events he loses 
a great deal—but till the attractions of show in 
dress and equipage can be indulged in, and some 
of the grosser pleasures will mingle with the 
refined ones. 

Whether the travelling citizens of our commu- 
nity are always to find their chief enjoyments at 
such distances from home, we will not prophesy. 
But why the extended beaches, close to our own 
doors, should be deserted, is indeed singular. 
Nahant, to be sure, has its annual devotees ; but 
who expatiates upon the luxurious rides on 
Cheisea Beach, or speaks much about Nantasket, 
or Rockport, or Swampscot? Tlien have just 
been introduced to a little gem in our harbor 
called Long Island, which, if its close proximity 
do not destroy its enchantment, may become a 
fashionable resort. And then have we not our 
own capes, inevery one of which there are points 
of interest and refreshing gales enough to cool 
the most fevered brow. All we have to do is to 
establish such places as “fashionable resorts,” 
and we have accomplished all we can desire. 
Fancy balls and grand fetes will quickly follow. 

But I fear many of my readers will only ex- 
claim with a sigh, but we are forced to remain 
at the 

Home Springs. After all I do not know that 
you lose much, provided these springs are con- 
ducted on the right principles; for amidst all 
the glitter and festive enjoyment at such places 
as we have enumerated, we are soon satiated 
and cloyed with the profusion. We grow dizzy 
with whirling in the dance, we become wearied 
with dressing like butterflies, we are impatient 
under a sort of fashionable restraint, and even 
become dyspeptic amidst ocean gales; and the 
moment disease seizes us, at one of these gay 
Hotels, we would give all we possess for the 
quiet of our own homes. Now and then, too, 
we have sad instances of sudden removals; and 
to one who has been an eye-witness to the be- 
reavement and the bitter exclamation, “ if I had 
been at home it would not have been so dread- 
ful,” to such an observer, all the false glare 
vanishes, and the seclusion and comforts of that 
home are worth more than any conceivable en- 
joyment. We need not sigh then if our conve- 
nience or necessity obliges us to still keep the 
“even tenor of our way.” Most of us can take 
short excursions; steamboats and cars furnish 
cheap accomodations, and they who can lie 
down at night upon their own matresses, know 
upon what, and after whom they are sleeping. 
And no one need feel that luxurious fare is de- 
nied him when the choicest products of the gar- 
den and field are brought to his own door. He 
may grumble over “exhorbitant prices,” but 
compare the difference between those luxuries 
served on your own table, to the price you would 
be forced to pay were they provided at a Hotel, 
and my word for it, if you have a decent cook 
you will better relish the viands, both as it res- 
pects the price and the flavor. So to those who 
remain at home a fair equivalent of enjoyment 
is still attainable. 


READING WITHOUT THINKING. 


I say, to cumber the ground, because meta- 
phorically taken, and applied to our moral be- 
ing, such is really the effect of accumulation. 
The man who is continually reading and learn- 
ing, without ever putting himself to the practice 
of framing and modelling what he has brought 
together, does but lay up his stores in heap, to 
corrupt, and rot, and stink ; and minister, not 
to health, but to disease. This is the true con- 
gestion of the mind; for in this, as in a hundred 
other cases, the process of mind and body is 
parallel. There is a strict analogy between 
them. We should never make a sink of our 
memory. Whatever we receive there, we should 
receive only to subject it to farther operation, to 
refine, to purify, and digest it; else, we shail be 
overlaid and oppressed by it, as by an incubus. 
—Self-Formation. 


AL EUROPE. 


The Russian possessions in Europe, Asia and 
America cover an area of 262.251 square miles, 
with a population of 65,935000. The annual 
expenditure of the Russian States amounts to 
20,000,000/., and the public debt is 122,000.000/. 
Notes to an amount of 62,000,000/. are in circu- 
lation. The Russian army numbers 700,000 
men, and the fleet consiste of 715 vessels, with 
5,500 guns. The mercantile marine has 1,100 
vessels, of 100,000 tons. The average value of 
annual exports is 28,120,000/.; and of imports, 
22,000, 

Austria has 12,158 square miles, and 37,900,- 
000 inhabitants. The expenditure is 33,000,- 
000/., arid the public debt is 183,000,000/. Bank 
notes in circulation, 42,000,000/. The army 
numbers 500,000 men, and the fleet has 156 ves- 
sels and 600 guns. There are 560 merchant 
ships, with a tonnage of 162.426 tons. Imports, 
14,000,000/. ; exports, 13.000,000/. 

France, minus her colonies, has 9,748 square 
miles, 35,500,000 inhabitants. Expenditure, 
64.000,000/.; debt, 221,000,000/.; notes, 17,000,- 
000/.; army, 265.463 men; fleet, 328 vessels, 
8,000 guns; mercantile marine ships, 4.353, joint 
tonnage 613,048 tons ; imports, 40,000,000/. ; ex- 
ports, 47,000,000/. 

Prussia—5,104 square miles and, 19,400,000 
inhabitants. Expenditure, 16,000,000/.; debt, 
30.000,000/.; bank-notes, 9,000,000/.; standing 
army (minus the Landwehr,) 217,200; fleet, 38 
vessels, 84 guns, and 997 merchant vessels of a 
joint tonnage of 40,977 tons—<Kolnishehe Zei- 
tung, 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
ILL THINK OF THEE. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


T’ll think of thee when hope’s bright star is beaming, 
Ere dark clouds come to dim thy youthful sky ; 
When happiness is o’er thy pathway streaming, 
Tl think of thee, and dream that thou art nigh. 


And if the hopes you now so proudly cherish, 
Should, one by one, *neath surrow’s touch depart, 
If all now bright and beautiful should perish, 
I'll think of thee with true and faithful heart. 
* * * 


And did’st thou think that time could e’er 
Thine image from my heart efface? 

That scenes to mind and memory dear, 
Could yield to aught their resting place? 


I tell thee, never! Fate may cast 
Its dark clouds o’er me, yet the past 
Sha!l s:ill be dear, and thine the last 
Biest image in my memory, 
* * * * 
Cohasset, Mass., Aug., 1851. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPARISON. 


We do not wonder that leaves and trees, and 
boughs, have ever been the material whereof po- 
ets have manufactured comparisons in imagery. 

One of the most beautiful we ever remember 
to have seen, was by Dr. Cheever. That tree— 
said he—full-leaved, and swelling up into the 
calm, blue summer air! Not a breath is stirring, 
and i how it waves and rocks in the sunshine. 
Its shadows are flung lavishly around it; birds 
sit and sing in its branches, and children seek 
refuge beneath them. Human affections are the 
leaves, the foliage of our being—they catch every 
breath, and in the burden and heat of the day, 
they make music and motion in a sultry worid. 
Stripped of that foliage, how unsightly is haman 
nature. Like that same tree it stands, with bare 
and shivering arms, tossing despairingly to 
Heaven—a glorious fluttering of life and warmth 
before ; an iron harp for the minstrelsy of the 
wildest winds now.— Chicago Journal. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
ADDRESS TO JENNY LIND. 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 


In thy tour through our country, all, all have combined 
In welcoming thee to their houses and hearts; , 
The learned, the rich, yea, the highest have joined 
To vouch the approval that justice imparts ; 
And dear unto thee, and thy widely-spread fame, 
The knowledge how much thou’rt respected and loved, 
That a high, sterling value is placed on thy name, 
By a people by whom thy whole worth has been proved. 


In the years of the fature, when far from us all, 
In the land of the Swede, where life’s first breath was 
drawn, 
Should thy memory deign past events to recall, 

There is one must be dear as the brightest day’s dawn: 
The “ BaLtimore Concert,” when, packed dense and high, 
The thousands of children all hailed thee with cheers, 

Each innocent heart burning through the glad eye, 
As music and song blent with smiles and with tears. 
Alexandria, Va., Aug., 1851. 


BIG HOUSES. 


A house had better be too little for a day, than 
too great for a year. And it is easier borrowing 
of thy neighbor a brace of chambers for a night, 
than a bag of money for a twelvemonth. It is 
vain, therefore, to proportion the receipt to an 
extraordinary occasion, as those who by over- 
building their houses have dilapidated their lands, 
and their estates have been pressed to death 
— the weight of their houses.— Ful- 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 


BY MI88 BLAISDELL. 


Deep in the heart, there lies 
A pure and priceless gem ; 
°Tis richer than the wealth within 
A regal diadem. 


It holds its place alike 
In palace and in cot, 

Though, ’mid the active sceries of life, 
Teo often "tis forgot” 


E'en then, though all unseen, 
Tt still is beaming there, ‘ 
While, o’er its hidden beauty, falls 
An angel’s sorrowing tear. 


The gloom may be dispelled— 
Its light shall shine again ; 

But the impress of that angel’s tear 
It ever will retain. ; 


Then, let it be thy task 
Through life—in age or youth, 
With sacred parity, to keep 
The heaven-born gift of Truth. 
Boston, Aug., 1851. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


J. H. Warland, Esq., editor of the Lowell 
Courier, was recently at Saratoga Springs. In 
: recent | tter to the a he relates the fol- 
owing circumstance :—“ Fifty-nine years ago, 
when this section of the town was a barren spot, 
containing only here and there a dwelling-house, 
John Taylor Gillman, Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, and at the time a member of Congress 
from that State, while on a hunting excursion 
in the summer, discovered the: s ling water 
gushing from the cleft of a rock in the vicinity. 
Upon trial, the running stream proved to pos- 
sess medicinal qualities, and this was the origin- 
al discovery of the far-famed mineral springs of 
Saratoga. Ina few years after, the rock, though 
smitten, like that of old in the wilderness, re- 
fused to give out its refreshing draughts, and for 
a time the spring was supposed to be irrecover- 
ably lost. But it still continued to dance and 
and rush on unscen in its merry, sparkling course, 
beneath the earth, and one day a resident of the 
place discovered it bubbling and springing up in 
the very centre of a limpid brook. .Immediate- 
ly turning the water of the brook from its course, 
he reached the lost fountain again. Almost 
from that day to thif it has continued to ad- 
minister its mineral draught, and to impart its 
healing influences.” ‘ 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
NAY, NAY, I WILL NOT WEEP AGAIN. 


BY ISABEL ASHTON. 


Nay, nay, I will not weep again, 
The last drop from my heart 

Was drawn, while, as to mock my woe, 
Wild, music-dreams would start. 


Nay, nay, I will not tune again 
My lyre to make one tone ; 

Its power would thrill no other heart, 
And scarcely stir my own. © 


Nay, nay, I will not try again 
To soar while Hope’s bright wing 
Lies by my side in powerlessness— 
I will not try to sing. 


Nay, nay, I wil) not strive again ; 
The twilight of the past 

May gather roun’ these lonely gems, 
And know them as the last. 


Ah, no, I will not weep again, 
*Twere better far to steel 
The passions and the hopes and fears, 
Than dream, and wake to feel. 
Centreville, R. I., Aug., 1851. 


ANECDOTE OF FRANKLIN. 


Not long after Benjamin Franklin commenced 
editing a newspaper, he noticed, with considera- 
ble freedom, the public conduct of one or two 
affluent persons in Philadelphia. This circum- 
stance was regarded by some of his patrons with 
disapprobation, and induced one of them to con- 
vey to Franklin the opinion of his friends in re- 
gard to it. The doctor listened with patience to 
the reproof, and begged the favor of his friend’s 
company at supper, on an evening which he 
named, at the same time requesting that the 
other gentlemen who were dissatisfied with him 
should attend. Ths Doctor received his guests 
cordially ; his editorial conduct was canvassed, 
and some advice given. Supper was at last an- 
nounced, and the guests invited to an adjoining 
room. ‘The table was only supplied with two 
puddings, and a stone pitcher filled with water. 
Wg were ye nan could eat but the Doctor. 

€ partoo y of the pudding, and his 
friends to do the same ; but rye ey the 
question ; they tasted and tasted in vain.. When 
their host saw the difficulty Was unconquerable, 
he arose and addressed them: “ My friends, any 
one who ye subsist on sawdust pudding and 
water, as Ican, needs no man’s patro — 
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Inthis ’tis God, in that ‘cis man. 
Pope. 


PICLORIAL D 


RAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


MODERN DISCOVERIES. 

The researches of modern times are constantly 
bringing to light evidences of the past, which are 
fraught with peculiar interest to the antiquarian 
and student of the world’s history, The latest 
development of this character is that by Dr. Reid, 
a traveller through the highlands of Peru, who 
found lately in the desert of Atacama the dried 
remains of an assemblage of hum an beings, 5 or 
600 in number, men, women and children, seated 
in a semicircle as when alive, and staring into 
the burning waste before them, They had not 
been buried; life had not departed before they 
thus sat around ; but hope was gone ; the Span- 
ish invader was at hand, and, no escape being 
left, they had come hither to die. They still sat 
immovable in that dreary desert; d like 
mummies by the effect of the hot air, they still 
keep their position, sitting up as in solemn coum 
cil, while over that dread Areopagus silence 
broods everlastingly. 


A GREAT WORK. 

The work of the Blue Ridge Tunnel, on a 
line of road not far from Monticello, Virginia, 
is progressing favorably—at one end, at the rate 
of about one foot a day, at the other more rapid- 
ly. Fifty men are employed at each end of the 
tunnel; one half are at work day and night. At 
one end the tunnel has been driven in 230 feet, 
at the other, 400 feet. At the rate the work goes 
on, it will require four years to complete it. 


RemarkaB_e.—At Pittsburg, a few evenings 
since, ane John McCormic gave a number of 
philosophical experiments, the most extraordi- 
nary of which was that of walking in an inverted 
position upon the under surface of a highly pol- 
ished slab of Italian marble, nine feet by three 
in dimensions, which Mr. M. successfully per- 
formed—a feat never before achieved by any 
man. 


Tue Prize or Two Hunprep 
which was some time since offered for the best 
design for the Henry Clay Medal, has just been 
awarded to Mr. William Walcutt, the artist, 
who for some years past has been a resident of 
New York. 


Romanism—The pope has issued a rescript, 
that whoever is found guilty of bringing into 
Rome, or trying to carry into Rome, any copy of 
the Word of God, in the Italian language, shall 
be sent for four years to the galleys. 


Rar.roaps.—The whole number of miles of 
railway now in operation upon the globe is 24,- 
038, nearly one half of which is in the United 
States. In Great Britain there is 6,621 miles, 
and in France only 1,831. 


Tae Green 'uns—The Peter Funks with 
their mock auctions continue to make some great 
bargains in New York; one got more than he 
bargained for the other day, being himself 
“knocked down !” 


YANKEE 1InGENUITY—A Mr. Hobbs, an 
American, is going about in London, and with 
a few bits of steel opens any lock that can be 
produced. This greatly astonishes and alarms 
the Londoners. 


Wuar or 1T*—An exchange goes into a 
long dissertation to show how to detect the ex- 
istence of arsenic in candles. Who the deuce 
cares whether there be arsenic in candles or not ? 


A Goon Ipza—The Bangor City Council 
has decided to lay out two commons, one on 
each side of the stream, near the centre of busi- 
ness. 


Paruars so.—It is stated that Barnum has 
concluded a contract with the celebrated Lola 
Montes, for a dancing tour through the United 
States. 


Consumption or Gas.—The private houses 
in Cincinnati, burn 100,000 feet of gas nightly. 
What a flood.of light! Where is the lard oil? 


A Coot Prace.—“ Mr., do you want to hire 
a nice house to-day?” “ An-ice house? Oh, 


yes—any building to keep cool in.” 


Very True —lInstructive ridicule often does 
more than reprehension. i 


Costty—The robes used by George the 
Fourth, cost ninety thousand dollars. 


1 


Wayside Gatherings. 

Wire fences are used on the Indiana rail- 
roads. 

Francis and Jacob Kirchmer, of C 
were thrown from a wagon and killed. 

A movement is on foot in Cincinnati for the 
establishment of public parks. 

Parodi, Patti, Strakosch, and Hauser go to 
South America this autumn. - 

Jenny Lind has travelled 16,000 miles, and 
given 130 concerts in America. 

There are three and a half millions of dogs in 
the United States. “The dogs” there are. 


The Erie Railroad has a motive force of 117 
engines. 

Col. Fremont has sold his California posses- 
sions for about $1,000,000. 

Catfish, weighing from fifty to one hundred 
pounds, are seen daily in the Cincinnati market. 

There are 294 preachers of the gospel in Wis- 
consin, 95 of whom are Methodists, 


The California Courier estimates the annual 
yield of gold dust at $134,660,000. 

Bostonians actually go to New York to see 
Burton play “ Mr. Timothy Toodle ” at Niblo’s. 

The cultivation of tobacco has been com- 
menced in Onondaiga County, New York. 


There are six thousand women employed in 
New York in making shirts. 

English steamer Equador was totally lost, 
June 25th, while going out of the Bay of Co- 
quimbo. 

Deacon Lewis Bradford, of Plympton, aged 
84, was thrown from a carriage and killed, while 
riding from church last Sunday. 

George Thurlow, of West Newbury, has a 
young orchard of beautiful Baldwins, covering 
35 acres ! 

James Barrett, of Rochester, N. Y., struck his 
wife a violent blow on her temple, which caused 
her death in three hours. 

A few days since, a train of cars came from 
Poughkeepsie to New York, a distance of 72 
miles, in two hours and one minute. 

Three students of St. Xavier College were 
drowned on Thursday of last week, while bath- 
ing in the Little Miami river. 

Ashark was recently captured at Apalachi- 
cola, Florida, in whose stomach were found the 
half-digested remains of a white man. 

Jenny Lind’s donations at Buffalo exceeded 


$1,430. This is inclusive of private charities. ' 


At Rochester her known donations were $2,500. 


The steamer Buckeye, Capt. Stannard, made 
the run from Buffalo to Cleveland in 10 h. 25 m. 
This is said to be the best time ever made. 

Mr. Louis A. Lauriat, the well known gold- 
beater and eronaut, has returned fiom Califor- 
nia, where he has been very successful. 

A young woman in Providence, named Mary 

es, has been arrested and fined $20 and 
costs for appearing in the streets in male attire. 

Mons. Cabet, chief of the Icarian Communists 
at Nauvoo, Illinois, has been acquitted of the 
charge of swindling his Texan followers. 

Eleven printers from one office in Cleveland, 
Ohio, took the temperance pledge from Father 
Mathew on Saturday evening. 

There were fourteen beautifully embellished 
blocks of marble presented to the Washington 
National Monument during the month of July. 

It is said that Mr. Clay’s health has suffered 
severely of late, and that he has not recovered 
from the labors and fatigues of the last session 
of Congress. 

Glass was the result of accident, in making a 
fire of sea-weed on sand; the soda in the one 
combined with the latter, and glass was formed. 

A bronze statue to De Witt Clinton is to be 
erected in Greenwood Cemetery, $15,000 having 
been raised by subscription for that purpose. 

The oldest man that ever died in this country 
took a newspaper from the day he was 21 years 
of age to that of his death, and always paid for 
it in advance. 

When you speak of a man's wife, you should 
not say “ lady.” Suppose a woman should speak 
of this or that acquaintance’s “ gentleman.” 
How odd it would sound. 

The New Bedford and Taunton Railroad Co. 
have introduced the excellent custom of placing 
a supply of ice water in cach of their cars, for 
the use of the passengers. 

A despatch from Commissioner Lee, informs 
us that, in conjunction with Gov. Ramsey, of 
Minesota, he has concluded a treaty with the 
lower bar.ds of Sioux Indians. 

Four rattlesnakes were killed in North Saugus 
on Friday last. The largest one measured four 
feet in length, and had eight rattles; another 
was three feet long, and had three rattles. 

As the United States law now is, the Presi- 
dent has no power to change capital punishment 
to imprisonment. The sentence must be carried 
out, or an unconditional pardon granted. 

Governor Reid, of North’Carolina, has par- 
doned Collins, who was convicted of murder a 


or two , and sentenced to be hung. 
e was li on condition of his leaving the 
State. 


223 Chinese recently arrived in San Fran- 


| cisco, of whom 221 were shoemakers, They 


are needed, for it is evident there are a t 
many: sole-less (soulless) people in the city of 
conflagrations. 


Foreign Miscellany. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s readings still continue 
to be well 

A French engineer is constructing a bridge 
across the Nile at Cairo. 

At the Royal Banquet given by the Munici- 
pality of Paris, 5000 persons were present. 

The Siecle newspaper was seized on Tuesda, 
for a libel on the President. 7 

The motto of Prince Albert is “ Treu and fest.” 
“ True and faithful.” 

The Queen of Spain has subscribed £40,000 
fgy the enterprise o bringing water to Madrid. 

The widow of Bishop Heber is now Countess 
de Valsamachi; her husband is a Greek count. 


Queen Victoria, who keeps moving, is about 
to visit Balmoral Castle, at the extreme north of 
Scotland. 


The Bloonier costume has been adopted b 
séveral young ladies at Harrogate, a fashionab! 
English watering place. 

In the articles of rice and tobacco alone, a 
mercantile firm in Liverpool will this year real- 
ize £300,000. 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has 
adopted the petition to government asking for a 
reduction of postage in America. 

A heavy storm, in the department of the Cote 
D'Or, has destroyed the grape crop, and the 
price of wine has risen in consequence. 

The visitors at the Crystal Palace on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, were little short of 60,000— 
yielding each day nearly £3000 sterling. 

There is a talk, among the Americans in Lon- 
don, of getting up a magnificent entertainment 
to Queen Victoria. 

A fine equestrian statue of William the Con- 
queror has just been erected at Falaise, in an- 
cient Normandy, the place of his birth. 

A live elephant has beén placed in the Indian 
departmeut at the Crystal Palace—one of the 
products of the * Industry of all Nations!” 

At a late meeting, the bankers of the Turkish 
empire have ascertained that the drought of this 

ear will diminish the revenue ore hundred mil- 
ions of piastres. 

John Stevens has been committed to Newgate, 
London, for manslaughter, in causing the death 
of a child, by administering Dr. John Coffin’s 
quack medicines. 

The chief subject of remark in France, is the 
visit of the Lord Mayor of London and the 
Commissioners of the exhibition, to Paris, ac- 
companied by several hundred Englishmen and 
foreigners of note. 


Sands ‘of Gold. 


—Hasty counsels are rarely prosperous. 

——A seed, even when dropped by chance, 
springs up a flower. 

—He is an ill boy who goes, like a top, no 
longer than ‘tis whipped. 

——tTaxes are feathers plucked from all birds 
to line the nests of the few. 

—To draw a man’s merit out, there is no 
poultice like the sod which covers his grave. 

——An uncultivated mind is like untilled 
ground—it will soon" be overrun with weeds. 

— Debt is a horse that is always throwing 
its rider. Fools ride him bare-back, and without 
bridle. 

——There are two sides to everything except 
the religion of a hypocrite, and that is all out- 
side. 


——Let our repentance be a lively will, a firm 
resolution. Complaints, and mourning over past 
errors avail nothing. 

——Common schools are the ground-work of 
free institutions. Republicanism and ignorance 
are bitter antagonisms. 

—Always laugh when you can—it is a cheap 
medicine. Mirthfulness is a philosophy not weil 
understood. It is the sunny side of existence. 

——The rmances of human art at which 
we look with praise or wonder, are instances of 
the resistless force of perseverance. 

——He that may do all that he will has need 
of a most powerful and righteous will, to will 
what he ought, what is best for others, what is 
best even for himself. 

——Contempt blunts the edge of a keen lam- 
poon better than reason; railing is no credible 
qualification, for who flings dirt that has another 
weapon at command # 

——Pleasure is sometimes only a change of 
pain. A man who has had the gout, thinks he 
feels first-rate when he gets down to rheuma- 
tism again. 

——A man mey ennoble his profession or 
trade, but can never i by it. The 
gentleman must be in the man; he cannot bor- 
row it from any profession, nor can any trade 
take it from him. 

————The mass of those by whose efforts an in- 
dividual is raised to distinction, forever remain 
obscure ; as small streams unite to form the dis- 
tinguished river, and therein lose their own iden- 


tity. 
-———The only people that hope are the poor! 


The rich live in fear. ace @ man to one 


Joker's Olio. 


What is more soie-harrowing than pegs in 
our boots ? 

What flower most resembles a bull’s mouth? 
A cowslip. 


It is better to go to heaven in rags than to— 
down there—in embroidery. 

A New York r advertises “ Bookbinders’ 
skins” for sale. This is positively shocking. 

“Say, Deacon Snowball, where did de Mexi- 
cans sufferde most?” “Why, in de feet (defeat) 
to be sure. What you ask such silly questions for?” 

An old maid, speaking of marriage, says it’s 
= any other disease—while there’s life, there's 

pe- 

When a person loses his reputation, the v: 
last place he goes to look for it is a pax 
where he lost it. ‘ 

When you go to church, go to sleep; for phi- 
losophers say that shutting the eyés makes the 
sense of hearing more acute. 


“ There seems to be a little misunderstanding 
between us,” as the pampkin blossom said to the 
vine from which the girl’s foot had severed it. 

Why is the life of an editor like the Book of 
Revelations? Because it is full of “types and 
shadows,” and a mighty voice like the sound of 
many waters is ever saying to him, Write. 

The Wolverhampton Herald mentions that a 
bailiff, who went te distrain on the premises of a 
villager, was defeated by the good woman of the 
house, who upset a hive and stirred up the bees 
with a long stick. 

There is a family lately started in fashionable 
life in Portland, whose parlor is so brilliantly 
furnished, that they only look at it once in two 
years—and then it is through a smoked glass. 


Mr. Baggs having heard that Henry Grinnell 
and others were going to break up and destroy 
Hell Gate, exclaimed: “ Law, t thought the 
Universallers had did that long ago.” 

A Frenchman who was arraigned lately in 
Crittenden county, Vermont, ou a charge of 
bigamy, pleaded, in excuse of the second mar- 
riage, that-the first was understood at the time 
to be for only three months! 


A woman quarrelling with her husband, told 
him she believed if she was to die, he would 
marry the devil’s daughter. “The law does not 
allow a man to marry two sisters,” replied the 
tender husband. : 

A wag said: “When my wife was very sick, 
I called an Allopathic physician; she got no 
better. I then called a Homepath, and she 
“mended” a little. One day he broke his leg, 
and couldn't come at all; then she got well !” 


A man met an old woman in an English town 
driving several asses. “Adieu, mother of asses.” 
cried he. “Adieu, my son,” was the old crone’s 
reply. The fellow went his way, feeling for his 
ears. 

“ Julius, what’s a latitudinarian?” “A laty- 
terd.marinm, Mr. Snow, is a man what ascer- 
tains de circumference of de hemusfear, and 
brings the exultree of de arf opposite de hub of 
de -uniwerse.” 

A temperance paper extending its views into 
the region of tobacco, exclaims: ** What a splen- 
did figure the Apostle Paul would have made, 
had he gone about to proclaim the sublime truth 
ef Christianity with a quid of tobacco and a eng 
nine in his mouth!” 


THE 


FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly tor 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITER TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknow that the Fiae is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its lite: 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader, 
An uprivalled corps of contributors are regularly engageu, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousaxds of reade: 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


1 subscriber, one « 

8 subscribers . . . “3 
+ “ “ e 6 00 
8 « « « « 

{> Invariably in advance. 


No further reduction made from the shove tems. 


Subscribers, or are requested to 
agents on the above terms. se as 


pair of breeches, and his views of faturity will be *,* can be obtained at any of the 
as buoyant as a cork! Make him a million- a States, and of newspaper earsiers, 
aire, and he will worry from year’s end to year’s copy. “« 
end. Publisher and Propnstor, 
- 
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GLEASOI"S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COM? 


VIEW OF THE HARBOR AND CASTLE OF CHAGRES. 


CHAGRES. 

The above view, sketched for us by Mr. D. W. 
WNayson, represents what is called the harbor of 
Chagres, situated on the Atlantic side of the 
Isthmus of Panama. In the centre of the pic- 
ture is seen the mouth of Chagres River; in the 
foréground, the American steamer Crescent City 
lies at anchor, about a mile and a half from the 
town, which is situated behind the castle, seen on 
the left of the picture. On the right, is the point 
eccupied by the Americans, which is the place 
of landing from*the American steamers. This 
place, though called a harbor, it is but an open 


roadstead, where the sea breaks, continually, in 
long rollers, causing the greatest difficulty in 
conveying passengers to and from the shore. 
The castle is situated on a high rocky point, 
and was, when in the possession of Spain, 
almost impregnable; but it is now rapidly fall- 
ing to decay. Some of the heaviest brass guns 
in the world may be seen within its walls. At 
its base is a well, which supplies the whole popu- 
lation with water. The nearest safe harbor is 
Navy Bay, about eight miles up the coast, which 
will form the Atlantic terminus of the Isthmus 
railroad, already partially completed. 


SUTTER’S FORT. 

This picture presents to the eye an accurate 
view, from the north-west, of Sutter’s Fort, sitn- 
ated about two miles from Sacramento city, mear 
the confluence of the Rio de los Americanos 
and the Rio Sacramento. It was built under 
the supervision of Capt. Sutter, ten years siace, 
in order to protect the settlement of New Hel- 
vetia from the incursions of the Iadians upon 
the lands claimed and cultivated in the name of 
Captain Sutter. Captain Sutter is a native of 
Switzerland, and was at one time an officer in 
the French army. He emigrated to the United 


tates, and was naturalized. The forts is as 
parallelogram, about 500 feet long and WDin: 
breadth. The walls are constructed of adebes,, 
or sun-dried bricks. The main building or resi- 
dence stands near the centre of this area or: 
court, enclosed by the walls. Bastions projects 
from the angles, the ordnance mcunted in which, , 
sweep the walls. The principal gates on the» 
east and the south are also defended by heavy, 
artillery, through port boles pierced in the.walls . 
The fort is manned by men who are in the.pay, 
of the United States. This picture, drawa byy 
Devereaux, is from a sketch by a Californian. 


: VIEW OF SUTTER’S FO 


RT, NEAR SACRAMENYO CLLY, 
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